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ABSTRACT 


The  subject  of  this  thesis  is  a  study  into  the  primary  sources 
and  modern  historiography  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1381.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  follow  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  study  of  the  Revolt  by  modern  historians,  and  the  changes  in  the 
evaluation  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Revolt  that  took  place  in  the 
historiography  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries*  To  follow  a 
minute  analysis  of  details  that  were  discovered  by  the  historians  in 
the  course  of  their  research  would  require  a  study  of  a  much  wider  scope., 
Therefore  this  thesis  is  confined  to  limited  exemplification  of  happenings 
and  to  most  important  as  well  as  controversial  aspects  of  the  dramatic 
events  that  took  place  in  England  in  1381* 

The  study  is  divided  into  five  chapters  of  which  the  first  gives 
a  presentation  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  in  1381  based  on  contemporary 
chronicles*  A  short  characteristic  of  these  chronicles  precedes  this 
narrative*  In  the  second  chapter  are  given  examples  of  advancement  in 
factual  knowledge  made  by  modern  historians,  while  the  remaining  part  o? 
the  chapter  deals  with  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  events  of  the 
Revolt  that  are  obscured  because  of  the  unclear  and  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  chroniclers*  The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  causes  of  the 
Revolt  of  1381*  In  this  are  given  first  the  views  of  the  chroniclers 
that  reflect  the  medieval  conception  of  history*  These  views  of  the 
chroniclers  form  the  background  in  the  thesis  for  the  discussion  by  modem 
historians  of  the  causes  of  the  Rising  of  1381*  It  begins  with  an 
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exposition  of  the  causes  by  William  Stubbs,  the  noted  English  medievalist 
of  the  nineteenth  century, and  ends  with  that  of  the  Marxist  historians 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  results  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the 
Revolt  of  1381  are  discussed  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  concluding 
chapter  sums  up  the  progress  made  by  the  historians  and  touches  upon  the 
prospects  of  further  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Peasants1  Revolt  of 
1381. 
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PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  THE  FOOTNOTES 


Anon.  Chron. 


Chrono  Anglo 


Froissart 


Knighton 


The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  (1333-1381) ,  ed.  V.  H. 
Galbraith  (Manchester :  University  Press,  1927) o 

Chronicon  Angliae  (1328-1388) ,  auctore  monacho  quodam 
Sancti  Albani,  edo  E.  Maunde  Thompson<»  Rolls  Series 
(London:  18 7U) • 

Chroniques  de  J«  Froissart,  Tome  I  par  Simeon  Luce, 
Tome  X  (Deuxieme  Livre)  par  Gaston  Raynaud  (Paris: 
Librairie  Renouard,  1869-1897) « 

Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton,  Volo  II  (1337-13950; 
edo  Jo  RavJson  Lumbyo  Rol3  s  Series  (London:  1895)  <* 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  marks  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  historical  research  in  England*  The  Oxford 
group  of  historians,  the  so-called  Oxford  School,  had  a  great  part  in 
this  beneficial  development.  Under  its  influence  more  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  study  of  history  for  its  own  sake  on  the  strength  of  all  available 
materials1*.'*'  This  new  approach  to  the  study  of  history  encouraged  the 
search  for,  study  of,  and  publication  of  original  sources.  In  1857,  The 
Rolls  Series  was  inaugurated  for  the  publication  of  chronicles  under  the 
authority  of  the  Master  of  Rolls  and  five  years  later  the  Calendars  of 
State  Papers  began.  The  Historical  Manuscript  Commission,  which  commenced 
its  activities  in  1870,  was  responsible  in  1901  for  the  first  publication 
of  the  Calendars  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 

These  and  many  other  publications  of  historical  sources  and 
documents  greatly  increased  studies  in  the  medieval  period  which  had  been 
until  then  greatly  neglected*.  The  fourteenth  century  was  no  except!  on 
to  the  case  and  continuous  research  on  it  followed.  One  striking  event 
of  this  century,  the  Peasants’  Rising  in  1381,  evoked  a  special  interest 
among  historians.  William  Stubbs,  the  great  English  medievalist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  claimed  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1381  to  be  "one  of 
the  most  portentous  phenomena  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  our  history;" 
and  Charles  Petit—Dutaillis ,  the  noted  French  historian,  went  even  1 urther 
by  stating  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  significant  and  most  interesting 
events  in  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. "3  The  Revolt  has  since  been 
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subjected  to  wide  research  and  to  various  interpretations  and  evaluations# 
Heated  discussions,  which  are  still  by  no  means  at  an  era,  developed  ever 
different  aspects  of  the  Revolt  among  English,  French,  and  Russian 
historians# 

It  is  the  subject  of  this  thesis  to  give  an  account  and  analysis 
of  some  of  the  different  presentations  and  interpretations  of  the  Peasants* 
Revolt  by  historians  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  To  make 
this  possible,  an  attempt  will  first  be  made  to  reconstruct  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt  of  1381  according  to  contemporary  chronicles.  This  reconstruction 
will  form  the  basis  on  which  will  be  discussed  progress  in  factual 
knowledge,  the  different  interpretations  and  evaluations  of  the  main 
problems  of  this  event  made  by  modem  historians  since  the  nineteenth 
century# 
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^  James  Westfall  Thompson,  A  History  of  Historical  Writ  in  g  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  1942) ,  II,  311 • 

^W«  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1906),  II,  471. 

^Ch.  Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubbs* 
Constitutional  Historyj  trans.  W.  T7  Waugh  (Manchester:  Manchester 
University  Press ,  1933) ,  II,  304* 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  CHRONICLERS  AND  THE  PEASANTS'  REVOLT  OF  1381 

(a)  Sources 

The  Peasants'  Rising  of  1381  as  narrated  here  is  based  on  the 
following  sources:  The  Anonimalle  Chronicle Chronicon  Angliae,?  Chronic on 
Henrici  Knighton ,3  and  Chroniques  de  J.  Froissart.^  The  Anonimalle 
Chronicle  is  considered  by  modern  historians  as  the  most  valuable  of  con¬ 
temporary  accounts  of  the  Revolto  John  Stow,  a  sixteenth-century  annalist, 
was  first  to  use  this  chronicle  in  his  annals*  An  extract  made  by  his 
friend  Francis  Thynne  of  that  part  of  the  chronicle  that  deals  with  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  and  bears  the  title  "Out  of  an  Anonimalle  Chronicle, 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Sto  Mary's  in  York,"  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XIII  (1898). 

The  events  of  1381  that  took  place  in  Essex,  Kent,  and  London  are 
narrated  in  great  detail  and  are  so  vividly  described  as  to  suggest  that 
the  author  was  himself  closely  in  touch  with  these  events,  or  an  eyewitness 
of  someo  It  seems  that  the  author  was  seme  kind  of  civil  servant  in  the 
immediate  following  of  the  King* 

Although  the  chronicle  was  written  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  most 
serious  doubts  were  expressed  by  historians  that  the  last  part  of  the 
chronicle,  covering  the  period  of  1376-1381,  could  have  oeen  written  by 
a  Yorkshire  monk*  Furthermore,  it  is  surmised  that  this  part  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  some  London  chronicle.  This  view  is  expressed  by  the  American 
historian  George  Kriehn,  and  V.  H.  Galbraith,  the  editor  of  the  chronicle. 
Kriehn's  main  argument  is  that  while  the  chronicle  contains  a  minute 
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description  of  events  in  London,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it  fails  altogether  to 
mention  the  Revolt  in  the  northern  part  of  England*  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  Galbraith  who  points  out  the  fact  that  the  entry  about  the 
parliament  that  took  place  in  Northampton  about  seven  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Revolt* 

This  repetition  of  the  entry  is  for  Galbraith  conclusive  proof  that  the 
whole  passage  is  an  interpolation  from  anobher  chronicle* 

The  chronicle  is  written  in  French,  but  the  admixture  of  English 
words  every  now  and  then  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  was 
thinking  in  English.  Monastic  chronicles  in  French  were  at  that  time 
already  quite  uncommon  in  England*  The  most  probable  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon  is  that  the  chronicle  was  considered  to  be  the  continuation 
of  an  earlier  French  Prute,  a  French  chronicle  so  called  because  it  begins 
with  Brutus,  and  up  till  the  year  1333  is  a  translation  of  the  French 
"Brut  d’Engleterre" • 

The  second  source  reviewed  here  is  the  Chronic on  Angliae*  This 
chronicle  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Walsingham,  a  monk  of  St*  Albans,  author 
of  several  other  chronicles. 

Although  much  of  this  chronicle,  including  that  portion  that 
pertains  to  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1331*  is  repeated  in  Walsingham ‘s 
Historia  Anglicana,  it  seems  certain  that  the  part  of  Chronic on  Angliae 
for  the  years  1376-1379,  which  contains  a  very  detailed  narrative,  is 
written  by  another  hand  than  Walsingham’ s.  Yet  the  only  fact  that  has 
been  so  far  established  is  that  the  writer  of  it  was  also  a  monk  of  St* 
Albans.  Chronic  on  Angliae  is  a  collation  from  four  manuscripts,  of  vihich 
the  earliest  displays  a  vehement  hatred  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster*  This  animosity  towards  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  grows  milder  in 
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later  manuscripts  that  were  censored  by  the  monks  of  St,  Albans,  most 
probably  out  of  fear  of  the  new  King  Henry  IV,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt* 

The  obvious  aim  of  this  censorship  was  to  avoid  any  expression  liable  to 
offend  the  King* 

The  part  of  the  chronicle  dealing  with  the  Rising  of  1381  is 
contemporary,  original,  and  therefore  valuable.  A3. though  the  chronicle 
is  full  of  hatred  for  the  rebels  and  their  leaders,  it  provides  us  with 
valuable  information  as  to  the  rebels’  leadership  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  ruling  classes.  The  chronicle  is  important  not  only  for  the  detailed 
account  of  the  Revolt  in  London,  Essex,  and  Kent,  but  also  for  its 
detailed  narrative  of  the  disturbances  that  took  place  at  that  time  in 
Norfolk,  and  especially  in  St*  Albans  in  Hertfordshire,  and  in  3ury  Sto 
Edmunds  in  Suffolk o  In  this  respect  the  chronicle  completes  to  some  extent 
the  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  wherein  only  a  few  brief  sentences  mention  the 
riots  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  Chronic on  Angliae  contains  also  a 
number  of  official  documents  including  the  highly  controversial  confession 
of  Jack  Straw,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton  is  divided  into  five  books.  Until 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Book  III  it  consists  of  extracts  taken  mainly 
from  Ralph  Higden,^  and  Valter  Hemingburgh,^  as  well  as  borrowing  from  Adam 
Murimuth?  and  John  Trokelowe.®  Thenceforward  Knigh ton’s  narrative  becomes 
independent,  and  the  chronicler  states  explicitly  that  he  has  finished 
with  Higden  and  proceeds  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Books  IV  and  V  are  important  with  regard  to  the  internal  conditions 
in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century*  Thus  Book  IV  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Death,  its  effect  on  the  various  facets 
of  the  economy  of  the  country  and  deals  especially  with  the  labour  problems 
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that  the  plague  created.  This  portion  of  the  narrative  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  Revolt  in  1381  which  are  only  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  Anonfmalle  Chronicle  and  in  Chronic on  Angliae, 

According  to  Lumby,  the  editor  of  Chronic on  Henrici  Knighton, 

Book  V  was  written  by  another  hand®  This  hypothesis  explains  the  gap 
between  the  Book  IV  and  Book  V.  The  former  ends  somewhat  abruptly 
towards  the  end  of  Edward  III* s  reign,  apparently  due  to  the  growing 
blindness  of  the  author.  The  latter  begins  with  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
Lumby’  s  inference  is  that  only  a  new  writer  could  have  ignored  the  events 
of  the  closing  years  of  Edward  Ill’s  reign  and  start  a  new  book  from  the 
accession  of  Richard  II, 

This  hypothesis,  according  to  Lumby,  helps  also  to  explain  a 
scribal  alteration  in  Knighton’s  Introduction.  The  original  chronicle 
consists  of  four  books.  The  addition  of  the  fifth  book,  made  later  by 
another  writer,  made  it  necessary  for  some  unknown  copyist  to  change  the 
number  of  books  in  Knighton’s  original  Introduction  from  four  to  five. 

There  are  also  noticeable  differences  of  style  and  arrangement 
in  the  last  book.  The  book  is  divided  basically  into  four  subjects,  of 
which  the  following  three  are  of  importance  to  this  thesis:  The  rebellion 
of  Wat  Tyler;  the  character  and  exploits  of  John  of  Gaunt;  and  Wycliffe 
and  the  Lollards, 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  towards  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards, 
Knighton  has  much  in  common  with  halsingham,  the  basic  difference  being 
that  Knighton  was  much  less  informed  about  Wycliffe  and  his  followers 
than  Walsi ngham.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Chronicon  Angliae,  Knighton  s 
chronicle,  and  particularly  the  last  book,  is  noted  for  its  sympathies 
towards  John  of  Gaunt,  Jn  fact  the  writer  does  not  omit  any  opportunity 
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to  praise  and  land  the  hake  of  Lancaster*  This  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
explain:  as  Lumby,  the  editor  of  the  chronicle,  puts  it  "tne  fortunes 
(of  Leicester  Abbey  where  the  chronicle  was  written^  were  so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Lancastrian  family* 

Jean  Froissart,  born  in  Valenciennes  in  1327,  undoubtedly  exceeded 
the  three  former  chroniclers  in  many  fields.  His  chronicles  are  not 
confined  to  his  native  country  but  are  of  a  much  wider  scope*  They  encom¬ 
pass  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain*  Froissart  was  endowed  with  a 
literary  genie  that  the  rest  of  the  chroniclers  mentioned  did  not  possess* 

He  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  fourteenth  century  has 
been  viewed  by  many  through  the  eyes  of  Froissart* 

This  opinion  has  since  been  considerably  modified*  Firstly,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  Froissart  borrowed  indiscriminately  from  another 
writer,  Jehan  le  Bel,  the  chronicler  from  Liege,  whose  complete  manuscript 
was  found  in  1861*  This  discovery  diminished  -the  reputation  of  Froissart. 
And  closer  study  of  his  chronicles  by  modern  historians  revealed  many 
shortcomings  in  Froissart1 s  work* 

Froissart  is  primarily  the  "chanteur  de  c he valerie;”  his  chronicles 
are  strongly  tinged  with  idealisation  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry*  His 
dislike  of  the  lower  classes  is  very  evident  inter  alia  in  his  description 
of  Wat  Tyler’s  Revolt  in  1381*  The  chronicles  of  Froissart  abound  in 
factual  errors  and  inaccuracies,  especially  mistakes  in  chronology  and 
geography*  The  information  that  Froissart  gives  in  his  chronicles  is  in 
many  instances  taken  from  eyewitnesses’  accounts  of  the  events  or  from 
’’raconteurs’’  whom  he  met*  The  author  himself  writes  that  he  always  had 
tried  to  find  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  with  this  purpose  in  mind  he 
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questioned  knights,  squires,  and  others  who  could  provide  him  with 
information.  Thus  the  truth  of  the  information  that  Froissart  acquired 
in  fact  depended  on  the  men  he  questioned*  Moreover,  Froissart  kept 
rewriting  his  chronicles  as  he  changed  his  attitude  towards  his  past 
benefactors  and  acquired  new  ones.  Ho  made  severe!  redactions  of  the 
first  of  his  four  books.  Thus  for  instance  his  sympathy  towards  the 
English  is  undisguised  in  his  first  redaction  of  the  chronicles*.  In  the 
second  redaction  Froissart  assumed  a  more  favourable  attitude  towards  the 
French.  In  his  third  redaction  he  assumed  an  openly  hostile  position  to¬ 
wards  the  English*  Because  of  Froissart1 s  constant  rewriting  of  his 
chronicles,  there  are  now  fifty  manuscripts  available,  a  fact  that  has 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  evaluation  of  his  work* 

Froissart1 s  literary  imagination  knew  no  limits  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  literary  effect  he  was  most  eager  to  embellish  numerous  facts.  In 
order  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  various  personalities  he  put  in  their 
mouths  speeches  that  they  had  never  made*  It  seems  that  Simeon  Luce,  one 
of  the  better  editors  of  Froissart* s  Chronicles,  is  right  in  saying  that 
only  some  parts  of  this  work  may  be  of  his tor? cal  value  and  can  be  safely 
used  with  reference  to  documentary  evidence.  So  much  for  the  analys?_s 

of  the  sources  used  in  this  work* 

(b)  The  Main  Revolt 

The  narrative  in  this  chapter  is  based  mainly  on  the  Anonjmaile 
Chronicle.  Wherever  no  authority  is  mentioned,  facts  and  information  are 
based  on  this  chronicle*  When  three  remaining  chronicle j  provide  acidj  oiond 
facts,  or  variations  of  these,  references  are  inserted  either  in  the  text 

or  in  the  footnotes* 

of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  was  the  poll-tax 


The  determining  cause 
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which  was  "easily"1^  decided  upon  by  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Northampton  in  1380.  This  tax  provided  that  every  member  of  the'  clergy, 

whether  priest,  monk,  or  nun  had  to  pay  half  a  mark,  and  every  lay  person 

13 

12d.  However,  this  tax  was  not  levied  equitably,  but  instead  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  poor  people,  to  the  advantage  of  the  collectors, 
and  to  the  deceit  of  the  King  and  the  Commons It  was  soon  noticed 
that  the  former  poll-tax  (of  1379),  although  it  amounted  to  only  lid  per 
capita,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  bigger  sum#  Therefore,  the  council 
of  the  King  ordained  a  commission  to  inquire  how  the  subsidies  had  been 
levied.  The  commissioners,  whose  task  was  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into 
irregularities  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  in  question  and  to  compel 
payment  from  all  those  who  succeeded  in  evading  it,  were  soon  to  experience 
active  resistance  to  their  enquiry.  Some  of  these  commissioners  may  have 
well  precipitated  resistance  by  their  misconduct,1^  although  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  their  task  was,  by  its  very  nature,  odious  and  obnoxious 
to  the  people* 

The  spark  of  the  ftevolt  was  set  alight  first  in  Essex  when  one 

16 

of  the  commissioners  named  Thomas  Bampton  arrived  at  Brentwood  on  May  30th, 
and  summoned  before  him  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in 
order  to  inquire  how  the  collectors  had  levied  the  subsidy,  and  to  collect 
furtner  payments*  But  the  men  of  Fobbing  gave  a  resolute  reply:  they 
would  not  pay  a  single  penny  more  '‘par  cause  qiis  avoient  une  acquitance 
de  luy  mesmes  par  celle  subside."  Bampton  threatened  them  with 
penalties,  apparently  relying  on  his  two  sergeants-at-arms.  The  men  o± 
Fobbing,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supported  by  those  of  Corringharc  and 
Stanford  la  Hope,  and  together  they  all  decided  to  take  joint  action  for 
their  general  welfare.  A  crowd  of  around  one  hundred  or  more  men  was 
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assembled,  and  went  to  Bampton  to  reiterate  their  refusal  to  pay  any 
further  taxes*  Bampton  ordered  his  sergeants -at-arms  to  make  arrests. 

Not  only  did  the  people  resist  the  arrests,  but  they  forced  the  commissioner 
and  his  soldiers  to  flee  to  London*  So  began  the  Revolt* 

The  insurgents,  in  fear  of  reprisals,  took  to  tne  woods  and  stayed 
there  until  they  began  to  feel  hungry.  Then  they  passed  from  village  to 
village  seeking  food,  inciting  the  people  to  join  them  against  the  nobles 
and  for  the  good  of  the  country* ^  To  restore  order  and  punish  the  guilty 
in  the  riots,  Robert  Belknap,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Xing’s  Bench,  was  sent 
down  to  Brentwood  on  a  commission  of  "Trailbaston."  Such  justices  of 
Trailbaston  had  been  known  since  the  year  1305,  wnen  King  Edward  I  issued 
ordinances  authorizing  special  justices  to  punish  various  criminals  and 
evildoers,  classified  under  the  name  "Trailbaston"*  The  chief  justice 
was,  however,  promptly  seized  by  the  rebels  who  charged  him  with  being  a 
traitor  to  the  King  and  forced  him  to  vow  on  the  Bible  that  never  would 
he  undertake  any  steps  against  them.  They  further  compelled  bin  to  give 
them  the  names  of  all  the  local  jurors,  who  had  been  called  to  present 
the  original  rioters  before  the  chief  justice,  and  set  him  free*  Three 
of  the  jurors  wore  caught  and  beheaded,  as  were  three  clerks  of  Thomas 
Bampton*  Their  heads  were  set  on  poles  and  carried  for  several  days  as 
an  example  to  others.  It  was  the  first  ominous  expression  of  the 
insurgents’  feeling  towards  jurors  and  lawyers  against  whom  their  wrath 
ana  anger  was  particularly  directed.^0  When  their  ranks  grew  to  many 
thousands  they  turned  to  many  manors  and  to  the  villages  of  those  who  would 
not  join  them  and  burned  their  houses,  while  the  nobles  and  " autre s  granges 
?entz"  fled  to  London.  The  next  step  of  the  insurgents  was  to  send  letters 

2i 

to  the  peasants  of  Kent,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  asking  them  to  join  the  nevoit. 
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In  Kent  the  Revolt  began  a  few  days  later  than  in  Essex*  On 
Whit  Monday  (Jane  3rd),  a  knight  of  the  King’s  household,  Sir  Simon  de 
Burley,  came  to  Gravesend  accompanied  by  two  sergeants-at-arms  and  claimed 
a  man  to  be  his  serf*  The  people  at  Gravesend  tried  to  buy  the  man*s 
freedom  but  Sir  Simon  de  Bur3,ey  demanded  £_  300  in  silver  as  the  price  of 
manumission*  At  his  order  the  serf  was  bound  by  the  two  soldiers  and 
brought  to  the  prison  at  Rochester*  The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  adds:  "par 
qay  graunde  male  et  meschief  vient  apresj  et  apres  soun  aler,  les  comunes 
comenserount  a  lever,  accoillauntz  as  eux  les  gentz  des  plusours  villes 
en  Kent* 1,22  The  next  day  Kent  was  ablaze  with  revolt*  John  Leg  or 
Legge,23  assigned  by  the  King  and  his  council  to  go  with  a  commission  of 
"Trailbaston”  to  Kent,  and  to  punish  those  responsible  in  the  riots,  was 
intercepted  by  the  rebels  assembled  at  Dartford*  The  insurgents  then 
issued  their  order  that  everyone  residing  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  shore 
should  remain  there  to  protect  the  coast  from  attack  by  the  enemy  (i*e., 
the  French)*  They  also  proclaimed  that  although  there  was  more  than  one 
king  -  obviously  referring  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  -  they 
would  suffer  no  king  except  Richard.  Chronic on  Angliae  repeats  this 
proclamation  of  loyalty  to  the  King  more  explicitly  and  adds  the  insurgents* 
demands  to  recognize  no  other  taxes  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had 
paid.  This  was  done  in  a  form  of  an  oath  that  the  rebels  imposed  on  the 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury: 

*• .primo,  ut  regi  Ricardo  et  communibus  fidelitatem  servarent,  et 
nullum  regem  qui  vocaretur  Johannes  acceptarent,  (ob  invidiam  videlicet 
Johannis  duels  Lancastriae,  qui  propter  maritagium  filiae  Petri,  quon¬ 
dam  regis  Castellae,  et  heredis,  se  dicit  regem  Castellae) ;  *••  et 
nulli  taxae  de  c.etero  levandae  in  regno  acauiescerent  aut  consentirent, 
nisi  quint aedecimae,  quam  patres  et  antecessores  eorum  solummodo  noverunt 
et  acceptarunt.2^ 

The  rebels  of  Kent  followed  closely  the  footsteps  of  those  from 
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Essex,  In  Maidstone  a  very  prominent  citizen  was  beheaded,  and  a  number 
of  houses  of  those  who  would  not  rise  with  them  were  destroyed.  The  next 
day,  June  6th,  the  insurgents  turned  to  Rochester  to  free  Burley's  serf 
imprisoned  in  the  castle.  This  they  accomplished  without  great  difficulty, 
for  the  constable  of  the  castle  after  a  half  day’s  vigorous  defence  sur— 
rendered  out  of  fear  of  such  a  great  multitude  »2^  Froissart,  who  gives 
the  name  of  the  constable  as  John  Newton,  adds  that  he  had  to  join  the 
rebels  against  his  will.26  Thus  he  became  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  It  was  then,  on  June  7th  at  Maidstone,  that  the  insurgents  made 
Wat  Tyler  their  chief .2?  Three  days  later  on  Monday  (June  10th),  after 
the  feast  of  Trinity,  the  insurgents  came  to  Canterbury.  Four  thousand 
of  them  broke  into  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Thomas  during  the  Mass  and  demanded 
that  the  monks  choose  a  new  archbishop  because,  they  said,  the  incumbent 
"Sudbury  is  a  traitor,  and  will  be  beheaded."  It  was  Simon  Sudbury,  the 
chancellor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  introduced  the  new 
poll-tax  in  the  parliament  held  in  Northampton  in  November  1380.  Therefore, 
he  was  hated  by  the  insurgents  and  singled  out  as  a  traitor.  Next  to  him 
on  the  traitors’  list  was  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer,  the  prior  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Hospitallers  in  England,  He  was  held  responsible  for  the  collecting  of 
the  hated  poll-tax.  Because  of  this  he  was  called  by  John  Ball  "Hobbe  the 
Robber. ”  Froissart  adds  that  the  prime  intention  of  the  insurgents  in 
going  to  Canterbury  was  to  find  the  archbishop,  who,  however,  was  at  the 
time  in  London.  He  also  mentions  that  the  three  leaders  of  the  insurgents, 
Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball,  and  Jack  Straw,  were  present  at  the  cathedral.26 
The  insurgents  then  returned  to  the  town  and  forced  the  mayor  and  the 
bailiffs  to  swear  loyalty  to  King  Richard  and  the  true  commons. 
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The  first  acts  of  violence  were  committed  by  the  insurgents  of 
Kent  in  Canterbury.  Three  men,  who  were  named  as  traitors  by  the  insur¬ 
gents,  were  dragged  out  of  their  homes  and  beheaded.  The  next  step  of 
the  insurgents  from  Kent  was  directed  towards  London.  They  did,  however, 
take  care  to  leave  a  guard  in  the  town  of  Canterbury  and  took  five  hundred 
townsmen  with  them# 

In  the  events  recounted,  John  Ball,  said  by  Froissart  to  have  been 
present  in  Canterbury,  appears  in  the  forefront  of  the  Revolt.  He  was 
until  then  in  prison,  and  Knighton's  chronicle  relates  that  he  was  set 
free  by  the  insurgents  from  the  archbishop’s  prison  in  Maids tone 
According  to  this  source  he  was  the  most  famous  preacher  among  the  laity, 
and  he  had  in  the  past  disrupted  the  work  of  God  and  the  church  of  Christ 
by  introducing  many  errors  among  both  the  clergy  and  laity.^G  Moreover, 
his  teachings  had  had  a  great  impact  on  Wycliffe:  "Hie  Wycliffe  habuit 
praecursorem  Johannem  Balle  veluti  Christus  Johannem  Baptistam,  qui  vias 
suas  in  talibus  opinionibus  preparavit,  et  plurimos  quoque  doctrina  sua,  ut 
dicitur,  perturbavit. However,  Walsingham  in  Chronicon  Angliae  describes 
John  Ball  as  a  student  of  Wycliffe’s  doctrines:  "Docuit  et  perversa  dogmata 
perfidi  Johannis  Wycliffe,  et  opiniones  quas  tenuit  et  insanias  falsas, 
et  plura,  quas  longum  foret  recitare."-^  From  the  moment  he  was  freed 
by  his  fellow  rebels  Ball  became  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the 
insurgents  and  was  the  ’’spiritus  movens11  of  the  Revolt.  It  was  John  Ball 
who  advised  the  rebels  to  get  rid  of  all  the  lords,  the  archbishop,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  most  of  the  monks  and  canons.  He  contended  that  there 
should  be  no  bishop  in  England  save  one  archbishop  and  he  would  be  that 
prelate.  The  property  of  the  Church  should  be  distributed  among  the  laity: 
"par  qay  il  fuist  tenu  entre  les  communes  come  une  prophete,  et  travailla 

33 

ovesque  eux  de  iour  en  iour  pur  les  conforter  en  lour  malice." 
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Angliae  (i.e.,  Walsingham)  relates  that  at  Blackheath  John  Ball  delivered 
his  famous  sermon  about  equality  of  man  using  the  henceforth  familiar 
couplets 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 

In  this  sermon  Ball  contended  that  all  men  had  been  created  equal  by 
nature*  Servitude  and  oppression  are  against  God’s  will.  If  God  had  wished 

to  create  serfs  and  slaves  he  would  have  done  so  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  world*  Villeinage  was  not  the  creation  of  God  but  of  wicked  and  sinful 
men  and,  therefore,  should  be  abolished  by  force*  Moreover,  Walsingham 
goes  on  to  relate,  in  order  to  establish  the  liberty  given  to  all  by  God’s 
grace.  Ball  urged  his  listeners  to  slay  the  ruling  lords  about  the  King, 
the  lawyers,  judges,  and  jurors,  and  -  last  but  not  least  -  all  those  known 
to  be  harmful  and  hostile  to  the  commons:  "..*primo,  majores  regni 
occidendoj  deinde  juridicos,  justiciaries,  et  juratores  patriae,  perimendo; 
postremo,  quoscumque  scirent  in  posterum  communitati  mocivos,  tollerent  de 
terra  sua.”3U  Ball’s  fiery  preaching  did  much  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of 
the  Kentish  rebels  which  grew  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousando 

On  their  way  to  London  the  insurgents  caused  much  damage  especially 
to  Thomas  Hazeldean,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  destroying  his 
manors  and  houses. 35  Anonimalle  Chronicle  relates  further  that  the 

King,  having  received  new3  of  the  insurrection,  sent  messengers  to  the 
rebels  to  ask  for  the  reasons  of  the  rebellion*  They  answered  that  their 
purpose  was  to  free  the  King  from  all  traitors  who  were  to  die*  Three 
times  the  King  exchanged  messages  with  the  rebels  and  at  last  it  was  agreed 
that  the  King  would  meet  them  at  Blackheath o36  The  King,  at  that  time, 
left  Windsor  and  safely  reached  the  Tower  of  London.  There  gathered  the 
King’s  council  and  -the  lords  of  the  surrounding  country  who,  together  with 
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others,  numbered  about  six  hundred  men*  The  most  prominent  among  these 
were:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor  of  England;  the  Bishop 
of  London;  Robert  Holes,  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St*  John’s 
Clerkenwell  and  the  treasurer  of  England;  and  the  Earls  of  Buckingham, 

Kent,  Arundel,  Warwick,  Suffolk,  Oxford,  and  Salisbury.  To  these 
Froissart  adds  the  names  of  some  foreigners,  the  King’s  mother,  the  Lord 
John  Holland,  the  mayor  of  London  Met  aucuns  bourgois  notables  de  Lcndres, 
qui  tout  se  tenoient  dales  le  roi.”37 

On  Wednesday,  June  12th  (on  the  eve  of  Corpus  Chris ti) ,  the  commons 
of  Kent  reached  Blackheath,  about  three  leagues  from  London.  The  commons 
of  Essex,  who  numbered  about  sixty  thousand,  came  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  to  aid  thorn* 

The  Kang,  who  had  agreed  on  the  previous  day  to  meet  the  rebels, 
set  out  to  cross  the  river  with  five  barges  to  reach  Blackheath,  where 
there  would  be  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebels*  The  King  had 
in  his  barge  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  other  members  of  the 
council,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Greenwich,  three  leagues  from  London, 

However,  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  treasurer  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  on  the  grounds  ”*..qil  serroit  trop  grande  folye  de  aler 
as  eux,  gare  ile  furount.  gentz  sauntz  res one  et  ne  avoient  ceu  de  bien 
fair. ”3®  The  failure  of  the  King  to  appear  enraged  the  rebels  of  Kent 
so  that  they  demanded  the  heads  of  the  Puke  ol  Lancaster,  Simon  Sudbury, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  Prior  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  John’s,  treasurer  of  England,  and 
many  others*39  Froissart  relates  that  when  the  insurgents  saw  the  King’s 
barge,  they  began  to  shout  and  to  scream  as  if  ’’tout  li  doable  d’enfer 
fnssent  venu  en  leur  compaignie.”  The  King  was  then  advised  rot  go  land 
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and,  although  Salisbury  was  the  spokesman  of  the  King,  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  chronicle  who  was  responsible  for  the  advice  to  return  to  the 
Tower, 

The  King  returned  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  the  insurgents  from 
Kent  moved  closer  to  London*  They  came  to  Southwark,  where  they  destroyed 
the  Karshalsea  prison  and  freed  all  the  prisoners.^  The  house  of  John 
Imworth,  the  Warden  at  the  Marshalsea  prison,  was  burnt  as  were  the  houses 
of  the  jurors  and  questmongers,  The  latter  were  most  unpopular  and  were 
hated  by  the  rebels.  They  formed  a  variety  of  professional  jurors  whose 
business  it  was  to  bring  false  witness  or  give  information  in  order  that 
judicial  action  be  made  against  others  and  thus  got  a  share  of  any  fine 
levied.  At  the  same  time  the  Essex  insurgents  destroyed,  at  Lambeth,  the 
manor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  burnt  all  the  books  in  the 
archives  belonging  to  the  chancellor. 

On  the  next  day  (Thursday,  June  13th),  the  Essex  rebels  went  to 
Highbury,  about  two  leagues  north  of  London,  and  set  fire  to  the  manor 
that  belonged  to  the  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,^2  The  next  objective 
of  the  commons  of  Kent  was  to  enter  the  City  of  London,  The  mayor  of 
London,  however,  ordered  the  lifting  of  the  drawbridge  in  order  to  prevent 
their  entrance.  Nevertheless,  the  custodians  of  the  bridge,  threatened 
by  the  rebels  of  Kent,  let  them  enters  "et  pur  doute  qils  avoient  de 

1a3 

lour  vies  ils  les  soef front  entrer  et  graundement  encontre  lour  voluntes,"^ 

Froissart  and  Chronic on  Angliae  detail  more  fully  how  the  insur¬ 
gents  managed  to  enter  the  city.  Chronic on  Angliae  relates  that,  although 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  ordered  the  gates  closed,  people  in  the  poorer 
section  of  the  city  supported  the  insurgents  with  threats  of  death  to 
anyone  who  attempted  to  close  the  gates,  and  prevented  the  mayor’s  orders 
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from  being  carried  outs 

Major  ergo  Londoniaram  et  aldermanni  metuentes  urbi,  portas  mox 
claadere  decreveruntj  sed  commune  vulgus  civitatis,  et  praecipue 
pauperiores,  faventes  rusticis,  prohibuere  majorem  a  clausura 
portarum,  in^erentes  vim,  et  mortem  comminantes  eidem,  si  id  facere 
at tempt a re t • ^ 

Thus,  on  Friday,  June  llith,  the  insurgents  entered  the  city.  Knighton 

expresses  the  opinion  that  there  was  nobody  to  "resist  them  even  though, 

as  it  is  said,  the  citizens  of  London  knew  about  the  rebels*  march  on  the 

city  long  before  their  arrival*"^  In  Froissart’s  chronicles  we  find 

another  version  of  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  London.  At  the  beginning 

of  his  account  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt,  Froissart  mentions  John  Ball  as 

the  chief  instigator  of  the  rising  whose  preaching  about  equality  found 

favour  among  the  restless  lower  classes  of  London.  These  began  to  rebel 

and  actually  invited  the  rebels  into  the  city,  promising  them  to  open  the 

gates  and  fully  cooperate  with  them. 

Si  commenc hie rent  ces  mescheans  gens  en  Londres  a  faire  le  mauvais 
et  a  iaulx  reveler  et  signifiier  &  ceulx  de  contr^es  dessus  dites  que 
il  venissent  hardiement  a  Londres  et  amenaissent  leur  peuple,  11 
trouveioient  Londres  ouverte  et  le  commun  de  leur  accord  et  feroient 
tant  devers  le  roi  que  il  n'i  aroit  nul  serf  en  EngletiWe.^6 

He  adds  that  this  promise  so  moved  the  people  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and 

Bedford  and  of  the  counties  about  that  they  rose  and  came  toward  London. ^7 

When  they  arrived  at  the  City  of  London  from  Marshal  sea  and  found  the  gates 

closed,  they  threatened  to  burn  all  the  suburbs  and  to  take  the  city  by 

force.  This  threat,  according  to  Froissart,  enabled  the  rebels  to  enter 

London.  Their  supporters  inside  the  city  forced  the  gates  to  be  opened  on 

the  argument  that  the  people  outside  London  were  their  fellows.  The 

insurgents’  pressure  to  enter  the  city  is  also  explained  by  the  fact  that 

at  Blackheath  the  rebels  already  lacked  supplies.  They  had  consumed  the 

meagre  quantity  that  they  had  with  them,  so  before  their  actual  entrance 
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into  the  city  they  were  starving# 

The  Chronic on  Angliae  adds  that  the  main  reason  that  the  people 
of  London  favoured  the  insurgents  was  the  latter’s  claim  that  their  only 
intention  in  entering  the  city  was  to  search  out  the  traitors  of  the 
kingdom  and  then  promptly  to  leave  London o  Moreover,  the  rebels  proclaimed 
that  no  robbery  would  be  committed;  that  everything  would  be  paid  for  and 
that  those  found  guilty  of  robbery  would  be  punished  severely.^  Indeed 
when  they  entered  the  city^9  and  went  into  the  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
everybody  was  ready  to  receive  them  cheerfully  and  to  give  them  food  and 
to  appease  theiru^0 

The  first  act  of  violence  that  the  insurgents  of  Kent  committed 
in  London  was  the  forcing  of  the  Fleet  Street  prison  and  the  freeing  of 
all  the  prisoners  there.  Next  followed  the  destruction  of  the  premises 
at  the  Temple  Church,  where  the  rebels  destroyed  houses  and  set  fire  to 
all  the  books,  rolls,  and  remembrances  that  belonged  to  the  lawyers.  On 
their  way  to  the  Savoy  Palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  they  destroyed 

Si 

all  the  houses  that  belonged  to  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John. 

They  went  as  well  to  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  near  the  church 

of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  where  was  dwelling  John  Fordham,  Bishop-elect  of 

Durham  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  They  drank  all  the  wine  they  could 

find  there  but  did  no  further  damage The  Savoy,  the  famous  palace  of 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  destroyed  next.  This  act  of  destruction  was 

carried  out  by  the  Londoners  rather  than  the  rebels;  at  least  they  were 

the  leaders  and  instigators  in  this  case: 

Et  en  celle  temps,  come  fuist  dit,  les  comunes  de  Loundres  mistrent 
feu  et  arderent  le  belle  manoir  de  Sawvoiy  avaunt  le  avenu  del 
communes  del  pais....et  le  comunes  de  Kent  porterent  la  blame  del 
arsure,  mes  les  unes  dissoient  qua  les  gentz  de  Loundres  furount 
en  defaute  en  despit  del  dit  due. £3 
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.'umerous  events  had  contributed  to  the  animosity  of*  the  Londoners 

towards  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  dating  back  to  the  year  1377 

and  earlier*  Then,  the  patience  of  the  Londoners  had  become  strained  to 

the  breaking  point  when  they  learned  about  the  Duke’s  intention  to  extend 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marshal  over  the  territory  of  the  city  of  London* 

This  news  coincided  ifith  the  conflict  between  the  Duke  and  the  clergy  that 

came  at  that  time  into  the  open.  William  Courtnay,  the  Bishop  of  London, 

had  summoned  John  Wycliffe  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  answer  for  his 

opinions.  When  the  Duke  interfered  on  behalf  of  Wycliffe,  a  riot  broke 

out  in  St.  Paul's  that  soon  spread  into  the  city.  The  London  mob  rushed 

to  the  Savoy  Palace,  but  the  Duke  succeeded  in  escaping  them.  Peace  was 

soon  patched  up,  but  ever  since  that  time  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  hated 

by  the  Londoners.  The  hatred  was  still  so  intense  in  1361  that  the  palace 

and  its  contents  were  totally  destroyed  without  any  looting  being  allowed. 

Et  ut  patesceret  totius  regni  communitati  eos  non  respectu  avaritiae 
quicquam  facere,  proclamari  fecerunt,  sub  poena  decollationis,  ne 
quis  praesumeret  aliquid  vel  aliqua  ibidem  reperta  ad  proprios  usus 
s  ervan da  c  o ntinge re • • . 

At  Westminster  the  rioters  opened  the  prison  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  John  Butterwick,  Under-*Sheriff  at  Middlesex.  They  broke  open 
Newgate  prison,  caught  a  certain  Roger  Legett,  a  great  questmonger,  took 
him  to  Cheapside  and  beheaded  him  along  with  eighteen  other  persons  on 
the  same  day.^  On  their  way  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John’s  Clerkenwell 
they  burnt  all  the  houses  and  dwellings  of  the  said  Roger  Legett.  Then 
they  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  several  beautiful  mansions  within  the  priory 
of  this  Hospital.-^  Meanwhile,  a  great  body  of  the  commons  lay  siege  to 
the  Tower  from  the  side  of  St.  Catherine  Kill  towards  the  south. 

These  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  insurgents  in  London  and 
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the  suburbs  showed  clearly  how  the  government,  itself  besieged  in  the 
Tower,  was  helpless*  Twice  attempts  were  made  to  appease  the  insurgents 
but  both  were  to  no  avail*  First  a  proclamation  was  made  from  the  Tower 
to  the  insurgents  asking  them  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes  and 
promising  that  the  King  would  pardon  them  all  their  trespasses*  To  this 
the  insurgents  responded,  with  furious  shouting,  that  they  would  not  leave 
the  place  until  the  traitors  in  the  Tower  had  been  captured  and  until 
they  had  received  charters  freeing  them  from  any  form  of  serfdom*^?  The 
second  attempt  at  appeasing  the  commons  had  a  similar  result*  The  King 
issued  a  solemn  declaration  in  which  he  granted  pardon  to  the  commons 
for  all  their  unlawful  acts  and  asked  them  to  disperse  to  their  homes,  and 
then  to  put  their  grievances  in  writing  to  the  King*  The  King,  together 
with  his  council,  promised  when  these  things  had  been  done  to  consider 
sympathetically  these  grievances  and  to  seek  a  remedy  profitable  to  him, 
the  commons,  and  the  kingdom*  The  reaction  to  this  proclamation  was 
further  acts  of  burning  and  demands  that  all  lawyers  and  clerks  of  the 
chancery  and  the  exchequer  should  be  beheaded*  The  King,  who  was  a  boy, 
fourteen  years  old,  seeing  tnese  further  acts  of  violence,  asked  his 
lords  for  further  advice,  but  they  could  not  provide  him  with  any:  "Mes 
ils  ne  savoient  coment  ils  purrount  conseiler,  et  fuerent  si  abaiez  que 
mervaille  fuist*"^ 

Froissart  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  a  council  meeting  held 
that  evening,  Thursday,  June  13th,  in  the  Tower  by  the  King  and  attended 
by  his  lords,  various  notables,  rich  burgesses,  and  the  mayor  of  London* 
Those  assembled  discussed  at  length  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  the  mayor 
and  some  notable  burgesses.  This  was  to  enter  the  city  at  midnight  while 
the  insurgents  were  drunk  or  asleep  in  order  to  overcome  them  easily* 
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The  mayor  and  his  supporters  further  argued  that  the  commons  were  poorly 
armed  (out  of  twenty  men  hardly  one  was  armed)  whereas  the  good  men  of 
London  and  their  friends  and  servants,  among  them  the  valiant  Robert 
Knolles  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men-at-arms,  were  well-equipped  to 
fight*  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  who  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Cre^y  campaign,  was  a  typical  soldier  of  fortune  with  a  following  of  well- 
trained  mercenaries*  Altogether  the  mayor  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
loyalists  as  around  eight  thousand  men,  well-armed  and  ready*  Froissart 
later  adds  that  out  of  twelve  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  nine  were 
siding  with  the  mayor  and  three  with  the  commons;  their  names,  however, 
are  not  given*  The  weak  spot  of  the  plan  was  that  the  commons  of  the 
city  itself  were  suspected  of  disloyalty  and  could  not  be  relied  upon 
completely* 

An  alternative  policy  was  outlined  and  explained  by  Lord  Salisbury* 
This  was  a  policy  of  total  appeasement,  of  granting  everything  the  commons 
desired*  Salisbury  claimed  that  if  the  mayor’s  plan  were  adopted  it  could 
have  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  ’’For  should  they  begin  a  thing 
which  they  could  not  achieve,  they  would  never  recover  it  again;  and 
England  will  be  lost: " 

*..et  dissent  li  sage  au  roi,  le  contes  de  Sasliberi  et  li  autre: 

Sire,  si  vous  les  poe's  apaissier  par  belles  paroles,  c-'est  le 
milleur  et  le  plus  profitable  et  leur  accordes  tout  ce  que  il 
demandent  liement,  car,  si  nous  commanchiens  cose  que  nous  ne 
peuissiens  achiever,  il  n'i  aroit  jamais  nil  recouvrier  que  nous 
et  nos  heirs  ne  fuissons  desert  et  Engleti^re  toute  deserte.^ 

Salisbury’s  counsel  was  taken* 

On  Friday,  June  llrth,  the  meeting  of  the  King  with  the  commons 
took  place  at  Mile  End*  Froissart  relates  that  on  Friday  morning  the 
insurgents,  gathered  at  St*  Katherine’s  Hill  near  the  Tower,  began  shouting 
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and  threatened  that  if  the  King  would  not  come  to  speak  to  them  they 
would  assault  the  Tower  by  force  and  slay  all  within#  It  is  then  that 
the  King  was  advised  to  go  out  to  meet  them*  However,  according  to 
Anonimalle  Chronicle  the  King  had  announced  on  Thursday,  the  day  the  first 
attempts  to  appease  the  insurgents  were  made,  that  he  would  meet  the 
commons  on  Friday  at  Mile  End.^0  The  commons  now  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  men*  Some  went  to  Mile  End  on  the  Brentwood 
Road,  but  some  came  to  the  Tower  Hill*  The  King  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
latter  that  they  should  go  to  Mile  End  because  he  would  be  there  soon. 

At  the  same  time  he  advised  the  Archbishop  and  others,  who  were  in  the 
Tower,  to  go  down  to  the  little  water  gate  where  they  could  take  a  boat 
and  save  themselves#^  They  were  noticed,  however,  by  a  woman  who  began 
to  shout,  so  the  Archbishop  and  his  party  returned  to  the  Tower  in  great 
confusion* 

The  meeting  at  Mile  End  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning#  With  the  King  were  the  earls  of  Kent,  Warwick,  and  Oxford, 

Sir  Thomas  Percy,  Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  the  mayor  of 
London,  and  the  King's  mother#  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  carried  the  sword  of 
the  King#  When  the  King  arrived,  all  the  commons  knelt  before  him,  welcomed 
him  and  said  that  they  would  not  have  any  king  but  King  Richard#  Tyler 
then  expressed  his  wish  to  deal  with  all  -the  King's  traitors  and  the  King 
promised  him  all  those  whose  treason  could  be  proved  by  process  of  law0 
Next  came  the  commons'  demand  that  serfdom  be  abolished  altogether,  that 
all  servile  dues  be  commuted  for  a  rent  of  i;d  per  acre  and  that  no  one 
should  serve  any  man  except  by  his  own  good  will.  The  King  agreed  that 
he  would  grant  freedom  as  requested  and  also  permission  to  seize  all 
traitors  who  were  to  be  brought  safely  to  him,  after  which  he  would  deal 
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with  them  according  to  law.  It  was  then,  while  the  King  remained  at 

Mile  End  and  thirty  clerks  were  writing  out  the  charters  that  he  conceded 

i or  the  sake  of  peace, ^  that  Tyler^  and  some  of  his  men  rushed  to  the 

iower*^  They  seized  the  archbishop  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  chapel 

where  he  was  chanting  1 Commendacione 1 ,  ’Placebo*  and  ’Dirige’*  To  Tower 

Hill  for  execution  were  taken  Simon  Sudbury,  the  archbishop;  Sir  Robert 

Hales,  the  treasurer;  Sir  William  Appleton,  a  lawyer  and  surgeon  and  a 

great  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  John  Leg,^  the  King’s  sergeant-at- 

arms;  and  a  certain  juror*  Altogether  nine  men  were  beheaded  on  Tower 

Hill*^  It  is  not  clear  how  Tyler  managed  with  his  men  to  break  into  the 

Tower  which  was  strong  enough  to  be  stiffly  defended*  Vials ingham  delicately 

puts  the  blame  on  the  helplessness  of  the  Kings 

Et  insuper,  tanta  agitabatur  insania,  ut  regem  compelleret  ad 
concedendum  eis  archiepiscopum  et  magistrum  hospitalis  Sancti  Johannis, 
aliosque  in  ipsa  Turri  occultatos,  quos  omnes  proditores  vocabant; 
alias  scire t  semet  vita  privandum*  Rex  igitur,  in  arto  constitutes, 
permisit  eos  Turrim  intrare***^? 

Knighton  blames  the  garrison,  but  defends  the  King  on  the  ground 
that  his  decision  to  meet  the  insurgents  at  Mile  End  was,  inter  alia, 
motivated  by  his  plan  to  save  the  archbishop,  i*e*,  to  distract  the  commons 
from  the  Tower  and  thus  afford  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer  and  others 
the  opportunity  to  escape*0^  The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  defends  the  King 
by  repeating  twice  the  scheme  of  escape *^  Froissart  on  the  other  hand 
relates  that  the  insurgents  with  Tyler,  Straw,  and  Bail  succeeded  in 
entering  the  Tower  as  soon  as  the  King  left  the  Tower  and  before  the  Mile 
End  meeting  took  place.  He  fails  to  say  anything  about  the  garrison  of 
the  Tower* 

Throughout  that  day  acts  of  violence  were  committed  in  the  city 
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of  London*  Richard  Lyons  was  caught  and  beheaded*  He  was  a  rich  merchant 
for  whom  Tyler  had  done  some  service  in  France  but  who,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  had  beaten  Tyler*  This  offense  Tyler  did  not  forget,  and  person¬ 
ally  struck  off  Lyons*  head*^  However,  this  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  deathpf  Richard  Lyons*  He  had  been  convicted  in  Parliament  of  many 
frauds  against  King  Edward  III,  imprisoned  for  life,  but  subsequently  freed 
by  the  King's  grace*^  This  Friday  day  of  terror  was  marked  by  merciless 
hunts  for  foreigners*  Thirty-five?3  Flemings  found  in  the  Churcn  of  St, 
Martin's  in  the  Vintry  were  beheaded  and  the  houses  of  the  Lombards  and 
other  aliens  were  robbed*  Altogether  between  one  hunarea  ana  forty  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  killed. 

However,  on  that  day  the  government  achieved  a  partial  success; 
the  Mile  Ehd  meeting  had  some  positive  results*  As  soon  as  the  Essex  men 
learned  about  the  grant  of  the  charter  they  started  to  return  home*^ 

Acts  of  violence  continued  on  Saturday,  June  15th*  John  Rnworth, 
the  Warden  of  the  Marshalsea,  apparently  hated  for  his  cruelty  to  the 
prisoners,  was  found  in  Westminster  Abbey  embracing  a  marble  pillar  at  the 
Shrine  of  St*  Edward*  The  insurgents  took  him  away  by  force,  dragged  him 
to  Cheapside,  and  cut  off  his  head*  Another  victim  was  a  certain  John 
Greenfield*  He  was  beheaded  apparently  because  he  had  spoken  favorably 
of  the  friar  William  Appleton^  and  other  persons  hated  by  the  rebels* 

But  this  aay  the  Revolt  reached  its  peak;  it  collapsed  with  the  sudden  and 
utterly  unexpected  slaying  of  Wat  Tyler  the  leader  of  the  insurgents. 

Walsingham  begins  his  account  of  the  next  stage  with  the  Royal 
Proclamation  that,  since  the  charter  of  liberties  had  been  granted,  every¬ 
one  should  return  peaceably  to  his  county  and  his  home*  However,  the 
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commons  who  stayed  in  London  did  not  heed  the  King’s  proclamation*  To 
them  the  King  sent  a  message  inviting  them  to  a  second  meeting,  this  time 
at  Smithfield*  Walsingham  explains  that  the  purpose  c£  this  meeting  was 
to  negotiate  with  Wat  Tyler  the  articles  to  be  inserted  in  the  promised 
charter  "ad  accedendum  et  tractandum  cum  rege  de  articulis  pro  quibue 
instabat  suae  chartae  inserendis*"7^ 

An  entirely  different  version  of  events  leading  to  the  meeting 
at  Smithfield  is  given  by  Froissart*  He  relates  that  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw, 
and  John  Ball  had  assembled  twenty  thousand  insurgents  in  a  place  called 
Smithfield,  carrying  banners  that  they  had  received  at  Mile  End  from  the 
Kingo  Once  assembled  the  rebels  meant  to  pillage  the  City*  The  King  met 
the  rebels  at  Smithfield  entirely  by  chance*  After  saying  his  prayers  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  King  had  set  out  for  London*  Having  ridden  a  short 
while,  he  cnose  to  follow  a  road  that  he  did  not  know  which  led  to 
Smithfield,  He  first  noticed  the  rebels  when  he  reached  the  abbey  of  St* 
Bartholomew  and  decided  to  stop  and  ask  the  purpose  of  the  gathering* 7^ 

Despite  what  he  says,  Froissart  implies  that  the  King  was  fearful 
about  events  5  he  anticipated  trouble.  He  was  unusually  devout  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  left  an  offering  fcr  the  altar*  He  also  confessed  to  an  anchorite* 

Froissart  adds  that  beside  the  Abbey  there  was  a  little  chapel  with  the 

image  of  Our  Lady*  This  image  had  made  great  miracles  in  the  past  and 

in  it  the  Kings  of  England  had  great  trust*78  Presumably  Richard  did  too. 

Thus  the  fateful  meeting  at  Smithfield  took  place*  The  King  had 
with  him  only  about  sixty  horse  and  there  were  twenty  thousand  insurgents 
arrayed  in  battle  order*  Wat  Tyler  appeared  before  the  King  with  rather 
striking  confidence.  He  half  bent  before  the  King,  dismounted  from  his 
little  horse,  shook  the  King's  am  roughly  and  called:  "Brother,  be  of 
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good  comfort  and  joyful,  for  you  shall  have,  in  the  fortnight  that  is  to 
come  forty  thousand  more  of  the  commons  than  you  have  had  till  now,  and 
we  shall  be  good  companions*11  ^  The  King  asked,  why  they  did  not  return 
to  their  homes  and  received  the  reply  that  none  of  them  would  depart 
until  they  had  the  charter  previously  granted  corrected  and  additional 
clauses  added*  Moreover,  Tyler  threatened  that  the  lords  would  regret  it 
bitterly  if  these  clauses  were  not  included.  The  additional  clauses  were: 

1)  One  law  -  the  law  of  Winchester  -  will  govern  the  realm* 

2)  There  should  be  no  outlawry  in  any  process  of  law. 

3)  Equality  should  prevail  among  all  people  with  the  exception  only 

of  the  King* 

k)  All  church  property  in  each  parish  should  be  divided  among  the 
people  of  that  parish,  but  the  parish  clergy  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  sufficient  sustenance  from  the  endowments* 

5>)  There  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  England  and  one  bishopric  and 
all  the  land  held  by  the  bishops  should  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commons. 

6)  There  should  be  no  serfdom  or  villeinage  and  all  men  should  be 
free  and  of  one  condition*^ 

Knighton  adds  that  the  rebels  demanded  also  that  all  the  warrens,  whether 

A 

in  park  or  water  or  wood,  should,  belong  to  everybody  so  that  everyone, 

rich  and  poor,  might  take  beasts  and  fish  freely  in  the  kingdom: 

Petunt  a  rege  ut  omnes  warrennae  tarn  in  aquis  quam  in  parco  et  boscis 
communes  fierent  omnibus,  ita  ut  libere  posset,  tarn  pauper  quam  dives, 
ubicumque  in  regno  in  aquis  et  stagnis  piscariis  et  boscis  et  forestis 
feras  capere,  in  campis  lepores  fugare,  et  sic  haec  et  huiusmodi  alia 
multa  sine  contradict lone  exercere.^1 

The  King  answered  that  all  this  would  be  granted  only  ‘reserving 

for  himself  the  regality  of  the  crown1  (sauvant  a  luy  la  regaltee  de  sa 
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corone)  and  bade  Tyler  and  the  rebel?  to  go  home<>  During  all  this  discus¬ 
sion  no  lord  or  counsellor  dared  or  wished  to  interfere.  And  yet,  shortly 
hereafter,  Wat  xyler  was  dead.  How  did  this  happen?  Every  chronicle  gives 
a  different  version. 

According  to  Anonimalle  Chronicle t  Vat  Tyler  now  ordered  water  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  rinsed  his  mouth  ’Un  a  very  rude  and  disgusting 
manner*1  in  the  King’s  presence.  Then  he  commanded  that  a  jug  of  ale  be 
brought  to  him,  and,  after  having  also  drunk  the  ale  in  a  very  rude  way, 
he  mounted  his  horse.  At  this  moment  a  certain  royal  servant  (valettus) 
from  Kent  asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  Tyler  and  when  he  saw  him  he  said 
aloud  that  he  knew  Tyler  to  be  the  greatest  robber  in  Kent.  Tyler, 
offended,  ordered  this  valet  to  approach  him,  but  the  latter  feared  to 
obey  him.  The  lords  then  made  the  valet  go  over  to  Tyler  to  see  what  the 
latter  would  do  before  the  King.  Tyler  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  behead 
the  valet  as  a  liar.  The  valet  insisted  that  he  had  said  the  truth  and 
would  not  retract  what  was  the  truth.  Tyler,  at  these  words,  tried  to 
strike  the  valet  with  his  dagger,  but  at  this  moment  William  Walworth,  the 
mayor  of  London,  approached  Tyler  to  arrest  him  for  creating  a  disturbance 
in  the  presence  of  the  King®  In  the  scuffle,  Tyler  stabbed  the  mayor. 

The  latter,  unharmed  because  of  the  armor  that  he  was  wearing  under  his 
robe,  struck  back  and  wounded  Tyler  in  his  neck  and  head.  Another  knight 

y2 

ran  Tyler  through  the  body  several  times  and  wounded  him  mortally. 

The  version  of  Froissart  is  close  to  that  of  Anonimalle  Chronicle 
related  above 5  in  some  ways  it  complements  that  narrative.  As  we  have 
seen,  Froissart  maintains  that  the  meeting  at  omithfield  occurred  unex¬ 
pectedly.^  When  Tyler  saw  the  King  and  his  retinue  nearing  him,  he 
directed  the  commons  not  to  move  without  receiving  a  sign  from  him.  Th^s 
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sign  when  given  would  be  a  signal  for  the  insurgents  to  slay  all  the  men 
about  the  King  but  not  the  King  himself.  When  taken,  the  King  would  be 
led  '’about  England  and  from  that  time  on  they  would  be  the  lords*"8^  Then 
Tyler  departed  from  his  amy  and  came  to  the  King  before  whom  his  behaviour 
was  most,  provocative.  He  reminded  the  King  without  any  ceremony  that  all 
the  commons  gathered  at  Smithfield  and  more  in  London  were  at  his  command# 
With  a  rhetorical  question  he  asked  the  King  whether  or  not  he  truly 
believed  that  the  commons  would  depart  without  the  King’s  letters?  "Of 
course, "  the  King  answered,  "they  will  have  my  letters  and  therefore  they 
should  without  delay  depart  to  their  homes  and  cause  all  the  rest  in 
London  to  do  the  same#"  Richard  then  added,  "For  it  is  our  intent  that 
each  of  you  by  villages  and  townships  shall  have  letters  patent,  as  I  have 
promised  you#"  ^  Thus  far,  the  version  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Anonimalle  Chronicle# 

Froissart  goes  on  to  narrate  that  at  this  point  Tyler  suddenly 

noticed  a  squire  who  was  bearing  the  King*  s  sword#  Tyler  hated  this  squire 

because  the  squire  had  displeased  him  in  an  earlier  quarrel.  He  ordered  the 

squire  to  hand  over  his  dagger.  The  squire  did  not  want  to  do  this  and 

did  so  only  when  the  King  told  him  to#  But  Tyler,  unsatisfied,  then 

demanded  the  sword  which  was  the  King’s.  The  squire's  reply  was  resolute i 

"Kay, "  said  the  squire,  "it  is  the  King’s  sword;  thou  art  not  worthy  to 

86 

have  it,  for  thou  art  but  a  knave;"  Wat  Tyler's  rejoinder  was  cininous  and 
full  of  wrath:  "By  my  faith,"  he  said,  "I  shall  never  eat  till  I  have  thy 
head*”8?  At  this  moment  the  mayor  of  London  came  to  the  King  with  twelve 
horse,  and  hearing  how  Tyler  talked,  said  unto  him:  "Ha  knave,  how  darest 
thou  in  the  King's  presence  to  speak  such  words?  It  is  too  much  for 
thee  so  to  do#’’68  The  King  told  the  mayor  to  arrest  lyier#  In  this 
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account  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tyler  reacted  to  the  mayor*  s 
forceful  words  with  reasonable  moderation:  he  asked  what  he  had  done  to 
displease  him*  Asking  in  reply  how  Tyler  dared  to  speak  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  mayor  drew  his  sword  and  struck  Tyler  on 
his  head*  As  soon  as  Tyler  fell  f rear  his  horse  the  King*  s  retinue  surrounded 
Tyler  that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  the  rebels*  It  was  then  that  John 
Standish,  one  of  the  King’s  squires,  mortally  wounded  the  rebel  leader* 

Walsingham's  narrative  is  similar  to  Froissart’s,  the  main  difference 
being  that  he  identifies  as  a  John  Newton,  a  King's  messenger,  the  valet 
who  had  the  verbal  duel  with  Tyler*  When  Tyler,  insulted,  intended  to 
kill  Nevjton,  the  King  ordered  the  mayor  to  arrest  Tyler *°9  The  mayor 
arrested  Tyler,  and  the  King’s  servants  mortally  wounded  him* 

Knighton's  account  of  the  wounding  is  brief*  It  seems  that  he 
does  not  know  the  exact  details  of  what  happened  at  this  critical  moment* 
According  to  his  version,  Tyler,  approaching  the  King,  played  with  a  dagger 
as  if  ready  to  kill  the  King  should  the  latter  not  heed  his  demands*  As 
the  King  was  slow  in  making  concessions,  Wat  Tyler  (whom  Knighton  also 
calls  Jack  Straw)  approached  closer  to  the  King*  The  mayor,  seeing  the 
King  in  grave  danger,  struck  Tyler,  and  ttolf  Standish,  the  squire,  wounded 
him  mortally.  Tyler  fell  dead  and  the  rebels  exclaimed:  "Our  leader  is 

dead 1" 

This  was  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Revolt*  The  King  found 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels  who  were  ready  to  strike  and  kill  him 
and  his  whole  retinue* 

The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  relates  that  Tyler,  before  he  fell  half- 
dead  from  his  horse,  called  upon  his  followers  to  avenge  him.  They  did 
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not  knov?  yet  what  bad  happened  but  they  began  to  bend  their  bows  and  to 
aim  their  arrows*  At  that  moment  the  King  rode  over  to  them  as  fast 
as  he  could  and  commanded  them  to  come  to  him  at  Clerkenwell  Fields* 

Froissart  and  Walsingham  give  more  details  of  the  King's  action,, 

Froissart  relates  that  the  King  came  before  the  rebels  and  said 
to  them:  "You  shall  have  no  captain  but  me*  I  am  your  King,  be  al  1  in 
rest  and  peace i"  These  words  worked  like  a  miracle*  A  great  part  of 
them  became  shamed  and  began  to  depart,  but  some  still  remained.  The 
King  returned  to  his  Company  and  then  was  advised  to  draw  the  rebels  into 
the  field*  92 

The  Chronic on  Angliae  relates  the  same  details  in  more  dramatic 

terms} 

Quid  est  hoc,  homines  nei,  quod  agitis?  Numquid  sagittare  vultis 
regem  vestrum?  Non  causemini,  nec  s.itis  tristes  de  morte  proditeris 
et  ribaldi.  Ego  enim  ero  rex  vester,  ego  capitaneus  et  ductor  vester* 
Sequimini  me  in  campum,  habituri  omnia  quaecumque  vos  petere  delectabito ^ 

The  rebels  then  followed  the  King,  uncertain  what  to  do:  they  did  not  know 

whether  to  kill  the  King  or  to  acquiesce  and  accept  the  charters*  Only  in 

Knighton* s  chronicle  is  this  scene  omitted  altogether* 

Thus  the  Revolt  in  London  came  to  a  sudden  end*  When  the  King 

turned  to  lead  the  insurgents  to  Clerkenwell,  the  Mayor  of  London^  rode 

as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  city  and  ordered  each  of  the  twenty-four  wards 

to  proclaim  that  everyone  should  arm  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  and 

come  to  the  aid  of  the  Xing,  who  was  in  grave  danger  in  St*  John's  Fields*- " 

Soon  a  fine  company  of  well-armed  men  surrounded  the  commons  like  "sheep 

within  a  pen*"  Meanwhile,  the  mayor  rushed,  together  with  a  detachment 

of  lances,  to  Smithfield  to  make  an  end  to  Wat  Tyler  but  could  not  find 

him  at  first*  Tyler  had  been  brought  in  the  meantime  to  St*  Bartholomew's 
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Hospital  for  poor  folk*  The  mayor  found  him  there  at  last,  dragged  him 
out  in  the  middle  of  Smithfield,  and  beheaded  him*  Tyler’s  head  was 
carried  to  the  Clerkenwell  Fields,  and  when  the  commons  saw  the  head  of 
their  leader,  they  meekly  surrendered  to  the  King  and  asked  for  mercy* 

The  King  ordered  two  knights  to  conduct  the  rest  of  the  commons,  i*e*, 
the  Kentishmen,  through  London  and  over  the  London  Bridge  so  that  they 
could  disperse  home*  Chronicon  Angliae  relates  that  the  military  men 
around  the  King  wanted  to  take  revenge  upon  the  insurgents  but  the  King 
would  not  agree  to  this.  Moreover,  he  even  ordered  the  issuance  of 
charters  to  the  men  of  Essex  and  Kent  in  order  further  to  pacify  the 
rebels  and  quicken  their  dispersal *^  Froissart  reports  that  the  King 
forbade  the  taking  of  revenge  but  he  ordered  the  commons  to  return  the 
banners  that  he  had  granted  two  days  before  and  his  charter*  Then  an 
order  was  issued  that  everyone  who  had  not  dwelt  in  London  for  one  year 
should  leave  the  city  on  the  pain  of  death*  This  prompted  those  of  the 
insurgents  who  were  still  in  London  to  depart* ^7 

The  King  before  he  took  his  way  to  London  to  the  Wardrobe  Tower 
knighted  John  Philpott,9^  Nicholas  Bramber,  and  'William  Walworth,  the 
Mayor  of  London,  for  their  outstanding  services.  Thus  ended  the  rebellion 
in  London* 

(c)  The  Rising  in  Other  Counties 


1*  Norfolk 

The  chronicles  provide  us  with  little  information  on  the  Revolt 
in  Norfolk.  Froissart,  somewhat  irrelevantly  end  very  fragmentarily, 
gives  us  a  short  account,  just  before  that  of  the  meeting  in  Smithfield  of 
happenings  in  the  County  of  Norfolk*  H-ccording  to  this  author,  ohe  city 
of  Norwich  was  the  objective  of  a  group  of  insurgents  led  by  William  Lister 
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99 

of  Staff  ord*' '  On  the  day  of  Corpus  Christ!,  Thursday,  June  13th,  when 

the  commons  entered  London,  the  people  of  Stafford,  Lynn,  Cambridge, 

Bedford  and  Yarmouth  gathered  together  under  the  leadership  of  Lister  and, 

on  their  way  to  London,  stopped  before  Norwich  and  forced  all  the  villeins 

to  join  them*  The  defence  of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Salle 

who,  though  not  a  gentleman  by  birth,  had  been  knighted  for  his  courage 

by  King  Edward  III*  Lister  intended  to  force  this  knight  to  join  the 

insurgents  and  thus  to  enhance  their  prestige*  Accordingly  Lister  sent 

messengers  to  him  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Salle  should  come  out  and  speak 

to  him  or  else  they  would  burn  the  city.  In  order  to  spare  the  city, 

Sir  Robert  Salle  mounted  his  horse  to  come  to  speak  with  Lister*  When 

he  came,  he  was  greatly  cheered,  and  then  was  asked  to  join  the  rebels, 

since  as  a  former  villein,  he  was  one  of  them* 

Sir  Robert  you  are  a  knight  and  a  man  greatly  beloved  in  this 
country  and  renowned  a  valiant  man;  yet  you  are  no  gentleman  born, 
but  son  of  a  villein  such  as  we  are.  Come,  please,  with  us  and 
you  will  be  our  master,  and  we  will  make  you  so  great  that  a  fourth 
part  of  England  will  be  under  your  command*^'0 

His  reaction  was  that  of  a  chivalrous  knight  who  would  not  betray  his 

King*  In  forceful  terms  he  scorned  them  and  rushed  to  his  horse  but  failed 

to  mount*  To  cries  of  "Slay  him"  he  was  surrounded  and,  despite  his  valiant 

fighting,  was  overwhelmed  and  killed*  Froissart  tells  us  nothing  of  what 

happened  after  Robert  Salle’s  death;  he  resumes  his  account  of  the  events 

in  London 0 

The  Anonimalle  Chronicle  summarizes  the  rising  in  Norfolk  so 
briefly  that  it  fails  to  give  even  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  rising. 

Two  names,  however,  are  mentioned:  Sir  Robert  Salle,  the  vigorous  knight 
("mes  grannt  larount  et  combatour")  whom  the  rebels  beheaded,  and  the  bishop 
Henry  Despenser,  who  defeated  the  rebels,  captured  many  of  them,  made 
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them  confess  and  beheaded  them 


Knighton  does  not  add  any  information  to  that  given  above.  The 
main  chronicle  source  of  information  about  the  rising  in  the  counties  of 
England  is  given  in  the  Chronicon  Angliae.  To  the  events  in  Norfolk 
mentioned  above,  Walsingham  adds  the  following  details.  The  rebels  under 
the  leadership  of  Lister  tried  first  to  win  over  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir 
William  Ufford,  who,  however,  was  warned  in  time.  The  earl  succeeded  in 
escaping  the  rebels  and  subsequently  reached  St.  Albans. The  commons, 
frustrated,  compelled  certain  knights  to  join  them.  These  were  de  Scale, 

Sir  William  de  Morley,  Sir  John  Brewes,  Sir  Stephen  de  Hales  and  one 
Sir  Robert  Salle.  The  story  of  the  last-named  differs  from  that 
narrated  above  by  Froissart*  Sir  Robert  Salle  soon  lost  his  life  for  openly 
condemning  the  rebels r  deeds*  The  remaining  knights  out  of  fear  agreed  to 
join  the  rebels  and  Stephen  de  Hales  was  appointed  butler  to  the  leader, 

John  Lister,  who  began  to  call  himself  the  "King  of  the  Commons*"  At 
last  the  rebels  decided  to  send  two  of  the  knights.  Sir  William  Morley  and 
Sir  John  Brewes,  together  with  three  other  men  of  the  commons  to  the  Xing 
in  London  in  order  to  ask  for  a  ’special1  charter  of  liberties*  In  order 
to  give  weight  to  their  demands  they  decided  to  provide  their  mission  with 
a  substantial  sum  of  money  which  they  acquired  by  blackmail  from  the 
city  of  Norwich*  The  fighting  bishop  of  Norwich  met  this  mission  at  the 
tower  of  Igingham,102  situated  not  far  from  New  Market  (Novem  Forum) *  and 
asked  whether  among  them  were  any  King’s  traitors*  The  knights  at  the 
beginning  were  reluctant  to  tell  the  truth,  but  persuaded  by  Henry 
Despenser  they  told  him  that  two  of  the  commons  who  had  betrayed  the  King 
were  with  them,  while  the  third  had  gone  out  somewhere  to  look  lor  food* 

The  bishop  ordered  the  two  beheaded  and  hurried  toward  Norfolk  and  north 
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Walsham,  where  he  met  the  commons,  entrenched  and  waiting  for  the  return 
of  their  mission  with  the  charter.  The  bishop,  with  his  force  which  had 
grown  steadily,  charged  the  rebels,  defeated  them,  and  captured  Lister  and 
other  leaders.  He  would  not  rest  until  he  had  meted  out  justice  to  all 

the  guilty. 3 

Knighton  extends  the  activities  of  Henry  Despenser  to  include  also 
towns  located  outside  Norfolk,  namely,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Peter¬ 
borough.  To  the  latter  he  devotes  more  space  than  to  the  others.  He 
relates  that  the  tenants  of  Peterborough  rose  against  the  abbot  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  abbey  were  it  not  for  the  help  given  by  the  valiant 
bishop.lOl^ 

2m  Suffolk 

Walsingham  devotes  some  space  to  the  Suffolk  rising  which  broke 
out  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wrawe,  a  priest.  Friday,  June  li*th,  the 
day  before  the  Revolt  broke  out  in  Suffolk,  John  Wrawe  was  in  London  and 
received  instructions  from  Wat  Tyler.  The  Suffolk  insurgents,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  example  set  by  the  rebels  of  London,  began  to  destroy  the 
houses  of  all  the  men  connected  in  any  way  with  law  and  killed  many  of 
them.^'*  They  beheaded,  among  others,  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Cavendish, 
and  put  his  head  in  the  market  as  a  sign  of  disgrace.!^  They  caught  and 
beheaded  the  Prior  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  John  of  Cambridge,  a  learned  man 
and  well-known  musician*  The  reason  for  his  death  was  his  support  of  the 
rights  of  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  against  those  of  the  townsfolk® 
For  five  days  his  body  lay  in  an  open  field.  After  the  slaying  of  John 
of  Cambridge,  the  rebels,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wrawe,  entered  the 
town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  carrying  the  head  of  the  prior  in  the  proud 
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procession  without  encountering  any  resistance  whatever«107  As  a  sign  of 
the  friendship  that  existed  between  the  said  prior  and  John  Cavendish, 
the  rebels  placed  the  two  heads  so  that  one  seemed  to  kiss  the  other0 

Next  they  searched  for  Jchn  Lakenheath,  unpopular  because  he  was 
in  charge  of  exacting  manorial  dues  and  fines*  The  rebels  came  to  the 
monastery  and  threatened  to  destroy  it  unless  the  monks  turned  him  over* 
John  Lakenheath  was  standing  among  the  monks  and  was  not  recognized  ty 
the  insurgents,  but  to  save  the  monastery  from  destruction  he  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  he  was  the  man  for  whom  they  were  looking*  He 
was  taken  and  beheaded  and  his  head  joined  that  of  the  prior  and  the 
chief  justice*  Unsatisfied  with  these  murders,  the  rebels  began  to 
search  for  a  Walter  Totyngton  u  who  fortunately  had  hidden  himself  and 
thus  evaded  death*  Walsingham  does  not  explain  Totyngton's  importance* 

But  the  modem  historians  Andre  Reville-^^  and  Edgar  Powell^O  found 
more  details  about  Walter  Totyngton*  He  had  been  an  active  supporter  of 
Edmund  Brounfeld,  provided  by  the  pope  to  the  position  of  the  Abbot  of 
Bury  St*  Edmunds  when  it  became  vacant  in  1378*  Brounfeld  was  condemned 
under  the  statute  against  provisors  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower  and 
thence  to  Nottingham*  These  events  brought  tension  between  the  town  and 
the  monastery  because  the  town  supported  Brounfeld,  the  pope's  provisor, 
while  the  religious  order  of  the  monastery  stood  firmly  behind  their  own 
candidate  John  Tymworth  the  sub-prior*  When  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of 
1381  broke  out,  Edmund  Brounfeld  was  still  in  prison* 

The  next  step  of  the  rebels  was  to  force  the  monks  to  surrender 
their  charters*  This  was  to  be  done  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  long 
enough  oppressed  their  "consocios  burgenses  villae  de  Bury;"  among  the 
charters  demanded  were  those  which  Cnute,  the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
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had  granted  and  which  had  been  renewed  by  subsequent  kings*  The  monks, 
out  of  fear,  brought  some  charters  as  the  commons  demanded;  they  swore 
they  had  no  others*  The  commons,  however,  not  finding  in  these  what  they 
wanted  and  hardly  believing  the  monks  any  more,  declared  that  if  the  ancient 
liberties  could  not  be  found  in  these  charters,  a  new  one  granting  such 
liberties  must  be  issued  to  them.  The  rebels  also  demanded  that  the 
papally-appointed  abbot,  Edmund  Brounfeld,  who  was  held  in  the  prison  of 
Nottingham,  should  within  forty  days  grant  such  a  charter  and  seal  it  with 
his  seal*  To  ensure  that  the  rebel  demands  were  met,  the  monks  were 
compelled  to  surrender  their  jewels  as  security  for  the  grant  of  the  new 
charter;  if  this  were  not  granted  the  security  would  be  lost.111 

3.  The  Rising  in  St.  Albans* 

On  Friday,  June  II4. ,  the  commons  of  Barnet  and  St*  Albans,  armed, 
went  to  London.  They  assembled  first  at  the  church  oC  St.  Mary  in  London 
to  enumerate  their  ancient  freedoms s  the  right  to  graze  their  animals, 
to  hunt,  to  fish,  and  to  build  tneir  hand-mills  wherever  they  wanted;  the 
assurance  that  the  bailiffs  would  not  interfere  with  their  liberties 
within  the  town;  ana  the  repudiation  both  of  obligations  that  their  fathers 
had  assumed  to  the  abbot,  Richard  of  Walyngford,  and  of  other  charters 

which  seemed  to  be  prejudicial  to  them* 

To  attain  these  demands  from  tne  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  some  proposed 
to  apply  to  Wat  Tyler  for  help,  others  to  request  from  the  King  a  letter 
patent  addressed  to  the  abbot  asking  him  to  return  to  the  commons  the 
liberties  and  rights  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  during  the  time  of 
King  Henry.1-12  The  rebels  adopted  both  counsels*  William  Grindcob,  h.im- 

the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  to  which  he  owed  so  much. 
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was  the  foremost  fighter  for  their  objectives.  Indeed,  it  was  he  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  desired  letter  patent  from  the  King.  He  was 
also  the  chief  spokesman  who  negotiated  with  Tyler  and  asked  him  for 
assistance. ^8  The  latter  promised  to  send  in  help  numbering  twenty 
thousand  men  and  to  ’cut  the  beards’  of  the  abbot  and  prior  and  other 
monks  if  this  would  assist  their  demands.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  King’s 
letter  and  Tyler’s  promise,  the  commons  set  out  to  return  to  St.  Albans. 
However,  a  servant  of  the  aboey  carried  advance  warning  of  this  to  the 
monastery  along  with  the  bad  news  about  the  deaths  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  treasurer  and  others.  The  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans 
and  other  monks  fled  to  Tynemouth.  Soon  the  insurgents  came  to  the  Abbey 
preceded  by  William  Grindcob  and  William  Kadyngdone,  the  baker,  who 
announced  that  from  now  on  instead  of  servants  their  followers  would  be 
lords  (dominos  futures  esse) •  There  follows  a  gap  in  the  accounts  between 
this  event  and  the  arrival  of  King  Richard  with  Robert  Tresilyan,  the  chief 
justice,  and  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  men0  At  the  latter’s  order, 
William  Grindcob,  William  Kadyngdone  and  John  Barber  ( Barb i tons or)  were 
brought  from  St.  Albans  and  put  into  custody.  Also,  on  the  same  day  John 
Ball,  who  had  been  caught  by  Coventry  men  and  brought  to  St.  Albans  the 
day  before,  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn,  beheaded  and  quartered.  His  death 
was  postponed  for  a  day  by  the  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  London  who, 
full  of  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  convict's  soul,  wanted  to  give  him 
time  for  repentance.-*--^- 

The  chronicler  gives  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  court 
proceedings  that  took  place  at  St.  Albans  under  Justice  Robert  Tresilyan 
on  October  15.  The  justice  called  upon  twelve  men  whose  task  was  to 
indict  the  malefactors,  but  the  jurors  refused  to  indict.  They  claimed 
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that  they  did  not  know  of  any  men  that  were  rebels,  that  all  were  faithful 
to  the  King  and  had  always  been.'^'5  However,  when  the  justice  took  out 
a  roll  which  he  said  contained  many  of  their  own  offences,  the  jurors 
indicted  many  of  the  rebels*  Then  Tresilyan  summoned  two  other  separate 
panels  of  jurors*  After  having  been  indicted  by  thirty-six  jurors, 

William  Grindcob,  William  Kadyngdone,  John  Barber  and  twelve  others  were 
condemned  to  be  drawn  and  hanged#  Another  eighty  men  were  placed  in 
custody  but  were  later  released  by  the  King's  grace*  Further  the 
Chronic  on  Angliae  gives  the  text  of  the  writ  to  a  commission  composed  of 
seven  men  to  ascertain  the  services  done  by  the  tenants  of  St*  Albans 
before  the  revolt  which  were  to  be  renewed.  This  writ  implied,  too,  the 
revocation  of  the  charters  and  privileges  extracted  by  the  rebels. 

The  King  received  in  the  monastery  of  St*  Albans  the  homage 
(fidelitatem)  of  the  men  at  Hertfordshire.  All  the  men  between  fifteen 
and  sixty  years  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  King  and  never  rebel  again  in 
the  future.  However,  when  the  King  left  St.  Albans  for  Berkhamsted  and 
then  for  Esthamsted,  he  received  information  that  the  hanging  bodies  of 
the  convicted  men  had  been  taken  down  from  the  gibbets  and  secretly  buried.1^ 
The  King  issued  a  special  writ  to  the  bailiffs  at  St*  Albans  ordering  that 
the  bodies  be  rehanged  on  the  gibbets  by  the  men  of  St.  Albans  and  left 
there  "quamdiu  durare  poterunt."  The  villeins  of  St*  Albans  were  compelled 
to  carry  out  this  order  with  their  own  hands.  They  had  to  hang  the  half- 
rotten  bodies  of  their  brethren: 

compulsi  sunt  propriis  manibus  suos  concives  resuspendere  catenis 
ferreis j  quorum  jam  corpora,  tab©  fluentia,  scatentia  vennibus, 
putrida  et  foetentia,  odorem  ipsis  teterrimum  refunds bant# U- 7 

U.  Huntingdon 


One  should  also  mention  the  rising  in  Huntingdon  as  it  is  described 
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briefly  in  the  Anonimaile  Chronicle.  According  "to  this  narrative,  the 
commons  were  unsuccessful  in  this  county  because  they  failed  to  cross 
the  bridge  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon*  They  were  defeated  in  their  attempt 
to  do  so  by  Huntingdon  men  under  the  leadership  of  William  Wighman  and 
Walter  de  Rudham.  The  insurgents  then  went  to  Ramsey  and  ordered  food 
and  wine  from  the  abbot  there*  When  they  fell  asleep,  they  were  attacked 
and  dispersed* 

(d)  The  Pacification 

It  remains  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  steps  undertaken 
by  the  King  for  the  pacification  of  the  country*  With  the  death  of  Tyler 
the  main  rebellion’s  back  was  broken.  The  King,  however,  continued  to 
issue  charters  which  made  many  of  the  villeins  return  home.  Twenty 
thousand,  however,  did  not  disperse,  and  were  still  to  cause  serious 
troubles.  The  King  assembled  an  army,  well-equipped,  of  about  forty  thousand 
men  within  three  days.  News  came  that  the  commons  of  Kent  again  conspired 
against  the  King  and  the  army  was  eager  to  uproot  this  new  sprout  of 
revolt*  Through  the  intervention  of  Kent’s  mayors  and  leading  citizens, 
who  pleaded  devotion  to  the  King,  no  military  action  was  taken*  Justices 
were  sent  to  investigate  the  deeds  of  the  instigators  and  malefactors  and 
peace  returned  to  Kent:  net  siluit  terra  ilia  in  conspectu  eorum  et 
timuerunt  valde*"  At  that  time  the  Mayor  of  London  "ipse  sedens  pro 
tribunali”  began  to  judge  all  the  malefactors  of  the  city  and  all  those 
frai)  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  other  counties,  who  were 
caught  within  the  city  limits*  It  was  then  that  Jack  Strawe,  John 
Kirkeby  and  other  leaders  of  the  commons  were  beheaded,  as  well  as  John 
Sterlinge  of  Essex  who  boasted  of  having  beheaded  the  archbishop*  So 
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were  tne  majority  of  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  archbishop's 
death. 

The  King  issued  a  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  mayors  of  the 
respective  cities,  and  bailiffs  stating  that,  although  crimes  in  the  past 
were  allegedly  committed  in  the  name  of  the  King,  in  fact  they  were 
carried  out  to  the  displeasure  and  against  the  will  of  the  King,  Such 
acts  should  cease  forthwith,  and  those  who  would  not  comply  with  the  order 
would  have  strong  measures  taken  against  them. 

Order  seemed  generally  to  be  restored,  yet  not  everywhere  did  the 
commons  stop  their  resistance*  The  people  of  Essex  assembled  in  Billericay 
in  great  numbers  and  declared  they  would  enjoy  their  liberty  or  would 
fight  for  it.  They  even  sent  a  message  to  this  effect  to  the  King  to 
enquire  whether  he  would  allow  them  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  they 
also  demanded  to  be  equal  to  the  lords  in  their  liDerties.  After  a  short 
delay,  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  replied  that  they  were  and 
are  rustics  "and  will  remain  ever  in  baser  serfdom,  Sir  Thomas 

Woodstock,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Percy  were  sent  with  an 
armed  force  to  suppress  these  rebels.  They  charged  the  men  of  Essex, 
defeated  and  dispersed  them,  killing  about  fifty  of  them.  Those  who  did 
survive  the  battle  continued  to  resist  and  they  gathered  again  and 
hurried  towards  Colchester  to  incite  the  townsfolk:  to  renew  the  revolt© 
They,  however,  were  again  defeated  by  Sir  John  Harlestone  and  by  Sir  Filius 
Walter.  The  King,  therefore,  decided  to  pacify  Essex  with  his  own 
presence.  He  set  out  for  the  town  of  Chelmsford  where  he  appointed  at 
justice,  Robert  Tresilyan,  to  investigate  the  malefactors  and  punish  the 
guilty  according  to  law.  About  fifty  men  then  approached  the  King  and 
asked  for  mercy  which  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  they  submit  the 
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names  of  the  chief  instigators  and  malefactors  of  the  disturbances*  Many 
were  put  into  custody.  To  avoid  prejudice  towards  the  accused  and  to 
insure  a  just  verdict,  the  justice  appointed  twenty-four  men  to  act  as 
jurors,  an  especially  large  panel,  Many  died  by  drowning  and  hanging  and 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  nineteen  were  hanged  on  one  pole. 
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De  Gestis  mirabilibus  regis  Edward!  Tertii,  ed.  E.  Maunde  Thompson. 

Rolls  Series  (London:  lo39) •  This  chronicle  by  Murimuth  begins  with  the 
year  1303  and  runs  until  131*7.  Added  to  it  is  a  valuable  account  of  the 
closing  years  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  written  by  Robert  Avesbury. 

^Chronica  Johannis  de  Trokelowe  et  Henrici  de  Blaneforde, 
monachorum  Sancti  Albani,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley.  Rolls  Series  (London:  1866). 
Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  both  John  of  Trokelowe  and  Henry  of 
Blaneford.  The  chronicle  written  by  the  former  extends  from  1307  to 
1323.  The  latter  wrote  the  chronicle  for  the  year  1321*-1325. 

^Knighton,  p.  XCVUI. 

l^H.  Simeon  Luce  in  the  Introduction  to  Froissart,  Tome  I,  p.LXXXIV. 

U-The  underlying  and  immediate  causes  will  be  discussed  at  length 
in  Chapter  III. 

12Anon.  Chron.,  pp.l33-3U.  The  expression  "grauntez  legerment" 
is  repeated  twice;  it  is  not  clear,  however,  what  the  chronicler  means  by 
it  and  it  is  open  to  various  interpretations. 
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Chron*  Angl. ,  p*28l,  giving  these  details,  remarks:  "Quod 
qaiden  factum  causa  fuit  inauditjmali  in  terra* *." 

^Anon*  Chron*,  Pol3U;  Knighton,  p.130* 

■^%nighton,  p,130,  mentions  John  Leg  who  received  a  commission 
from  the  King  (by  bribing  the  council?)  to  enquire  about  the  collectors 
of  the  tax  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  neighbouring  area  and  behaved  outrageously 
towards  the  men  and  women  of  Kento 

“^Anon*  Chron* ,  p*13li>  " ***une  iour  avaunt  le  Pentecost*oo" 

17 Ibid,,  pa3U. 

T  ft 

■“'These  details  given  in  Anon*  Chron*  are  missing  in  the  remaining 
three*  On  the  other  hand  Knighton,  p«131,  mentions  a  certain  Thomas  Baker 
at  Fobbing,  ab  artificio  sic  vocatus,  responsible  for  the  first  acts  of 
disobedience  to  the  royal  authorities*  Sir  Charles  Oman  in  The  Great 
Revolt,  p*32,  is  inclined  to  infer  that  Thomas  Baker  may  be  the  spokesman 
whom  Bampton  ordered  arrested*  However,  the  text  in  Anon.  Chron*,  p*13U, 
refers  to  the  men  to  be  arrested:  HPar  gay  le  dit  Thomas  Bampton  comanda 
a  les  sergeantz  d'armes  arrester  les  gentz  et  mettre  les  en  prisone*" 

^Anon*  Chron*,  p«135;  Knighton,  p*131* 

^Anon*  Chron*,  p*135$  Chron*  Angl*,  p*287* 

^Chron*  Angl*,  p«285*  Walsingham  depicts  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolt  in  Essex  in  very  general  terms*  The  1  rustics*  whom  he  calls  also 
serfs  and  bondsmen,  began,  together  with  other  rural  inhabitants,  to  rise 
for  their  liberty  and  were  joined  by  the  men  of  Kent®  Very  soon  the  news 
of  the  rising  spread  to  Sussex,  Hartford,  Canterbury,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk® 


22Anon*  Chron*,  p®136o 

2%ee  p*10,  n*l5* 

^Chron*  Angl*,  p*286* 

^Anon*  Chroti®,  p«137o 

^Froissart,  p*101*  "Li  chevaliers  veoit  che  peuple  tout  foursene 
et  aparilliet  de  li  ochire:  si  doubta  le  mort,  et  obei  a  eux,  et  se  mist 
oultre  son  gre  en  leur  route*" 

27Anon.  Chron.,  p*137*  This  appointment  of  Wat  Tyler  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  three  remaining  chronicles* 
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Froissart,  p«100.  Et  s'en  vinrent  a  Saint  Thomas  de  Cantorbie, 
et  la  estoient  Jehans  Salle,  qui  quidoit  trouver  l'arcevesque  dou  dit  leu 
(mais  il  estoit  a  Londres  avoecques  le  roi) ,  Wautre  Tieullier  et  Jaques 
S trau o 


29Ball‘s 
Anon.  Chron. 


imprisonment  and  subsequent  release  is  not  mentioned  in 


30 


Knighton,  p.131 


31 Ibid. .  p.151. 

32Chron.  Angl.,  p.321. 
33 

•^Anon.  Chron.,  p.138. 
•^Chron,  Angl*,  p*321. 


^ ^Froissart  Chronicles,  p .99  mentions  that  the  rebels  met  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of  the  King,  on  her  way  from  Canterbury  to 
London.  She  was  very  much  alarmed  but  she  managed  to  get  away  safely. 


Chron.  Angl»,  p.287$  Knighton,  p®131;  Froissart  Chronicles,  p.101 
names  as  the  messenger  of  the  insurgents  John  Newton,  the  captured  captain 
of  Rochester  Castle,  whose  children  were  kept  in  ransom  by  the  insurgents. 
Thus  they  compelled  him  to  be  their  spokesman. 


^Froissart,  p.103* 
-^Anon.  Chron.,  p.139* 


^9Chron»,  Angl.,  pp. 287-88  mentions  only  two  names: 
and  the  treasurer. 


the  chancellor 


^Froissart,  pp  .106 ,  10 7 » 

^Froissart  relates  this  event  on  p*107*  So  does  Knighton,  p.132. 
Chron.  Angl.  does  not* 

^Knighton  Chronicon,  p.136,  says  this  act  was  committed  after  the 
death  of  the  archbishop.  Chron.  Angl.,  p.290,  lists  this  event  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Palace  of  Savoy  that  had  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster* 


^Anon.  Chron0 ,  p.lUl. 
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^4Chron<  Angl*,  p*2880 
^Knighton,  p*132* 

^Froissart,  p*?7« 

^bida,  Po97*  Froissart  gives  in  this  passage  the  background 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  London  city  to  the 
rebels,  before  the  Revolt  broke  outo  Therefore  Kent  and  Essex  are  here 
mentioned  too* 


k^Chron*  Angl*,  p*288* 

^^Froissart<  p»108o 
5° Ibid*,  p*108* 


hr ono  Anglo,  p*289,  has  the  acts  of  violence  committed  after 
the  destruction  of  Savoy  Palance*  It  is  called  here  Temple-bar  (Temple- 
barre)  • 


^Anon*  Chron* ,  p«llil* 

^Ibido,  pp*l)4l-U2o 

^Chron*  Angl*,  p*289;  Knighton  Chronic on,  p*135>  mentions  at 
least  one  attempt  at  theft,  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  silver*  The  thief  was 
caught  and  burnt  with  it  because,  as  they  put  it:  "dicentes,  zeaiatores 
veritatis  et  justitiae  non  fures  aut  latrones*" 

^Froissart,  p.108,  mentions  the  slaying  of  Fleming  and  Richard 

Lyons o 

^Anon*  Chron «,  p*Ui2© 

57 Ibid* ,  p*1^3*  Also  Froissart,  p*109« 

^Anon*  Chron* ,  p*liiU® 

5 ^Froissart,  p«UO* 

60 Ibid*,  pollO*  Anon*  Chron*,  pp*lU2-U3o 
6lAnon*  Chron *,  pp*lii3*^Uo  Also  Knighton,  p«133» 


^Froissart,  p*113>  Knighton,  p*133* 
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Knighton,  p#133« 


6i*Chr 


on.  Angl. ,  p.290,  bitterly  complains  about  the  cowardice  of 


the  garrison  which  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  stop  the  mob* 


^See  p.10,  n.15,  and  p.12,, 

^Anoru  Chron**,  p*»lh5*  Knighton,  p.l3i|>  numbers  them  seven  ~ 
’’septem  in  numero" • 

^7Chron.  Angl. ,  p.290. 

68Knighton,  p.133. 

69 

Anon.  Chron. ,  pp.lli3-Ulo 
70yroiSsart,  p.lll. 


^^Froissart,  p.l08o  He  relates  this  assassination  occurred  on 
Thursday**  It  seems  the  correct  day  should  read  Friday  as  Knighton’s 


Chronicle  reports,  p*»136o  Anon,, 
the  death  of  Richard  Lyons. 


Chron.  and  Chron.  Anglo,  do  not  mention 


7 ^Knighton,  p0136d  This  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Good 
Parliament  proceedings  against  Richard  Iyons  accused  of  various  financial 
and  commercial  frauds  in  which  Lord  Latimer  and  Alice  Perrers  were 
involved. 


73 

Chron.  Angl.,  p<*29U$  reports  thirty  Flemings. 

^ Ibid a,  p.29l|o  Also  Froissart,  p«113,  relates  the  same  but  does 
not  say  explicitly  whether  or  not  all  the  people  who  returned  home  were 
from  Essex. 

75see  p*2li<* 

7^Chron*»  Anglo,  p.295* 

77Froissart,  pp0117,  11 8. 

78 Ibid. ,  p.117. 

7^Anon.  Chron.,  p.lU7o 


8QIbid.,  polii7. 
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Knighton,  p.137. 
fl^Anon.  Chron..  p,ll|8. 

®^See  p.26« 

8 1 

Froissart,  p.118* 

8gIbid».  p.119. 

86 Ibid.,  p.120. 

87Ibld,.  p.120. 

88Ibid. .  p»120. 

8^Chron.  An^l«t  p.296?  "jussit  majori  Londoniarum  ut  ©urn 
arrestaret. " 

-^Knighton,  p.137*  *« .Watte  T^rler  sed  iam  nomine  mutato  vocatus 

est  Jakke  Strawe. 

91  Ibid.,  p,337. 

^Froissart,  p«121. 

^Chron.  Angl»,  p.297* 

9li 

7HIbid. ,  p»297»  Walsingham  quotes  the  actual  proclamation  which 
the  mayor  had  made  himself,  in  which  he  called  on  the  citizens  to  aid  the 
King. 


^Froissart,  p.122,  relates  that  news  came  to  London  of  the  danger 
in  which  the  King,  the  mayor,  and  the  others  found  themselves  at  Smithfield. 
The  supporters  of  the  government  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Nicolas  Bramber,  the  King's  draper  and  some  aldermen  of  London. 
Chron.  Angl»,  p.297,  mentions  only  Robert  Knolles  as  the  head  of  the  rescue 
army* 


^ Chron.  Angl«,  p<>298« 

^Froissart,  pp.l 23-21*. 

98 Ibid. ,  p.122.  Froissart  names  John  Stan dish  instead. 
^His  correct  name  should  read  John  Lister  of  Sudbury. 
•1-^ Froissart,  p«115>o 
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Chron*  Angl*,  p.305«  "Sed  comes  p/raemunitus  de  eorurn  adventu, 
repente  surrexit  a  coena  ad  quam  consederat,  et  iter  faciens  per  deserts., 
•••tandem  prevenit  ad  Sanctum  Albanum." 

102 

Correct  name  of  the  town  should  read  Icklingham* 

•^Chrong  Angle,  pp8 30^-30 8 0 

^^Knighton,  pp.  11,0-111.  „ 

■^^The  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  riots  occurred  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  chronicle 0  It  may  be  surmised  from  the  context  that  the 
chronicler  had  in  mind  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

106 

Chron*  Anglo,  p*302*  "...et  super  colli strigi urn  in  foro  vjllae 

Sancti  Albani  de  Bury  caput  eius  in  opprobrium  posuerunto" 

^^Anon.  Chron »,  ppol!>0-5l>  relates  that  before  entering  Bury  the 
rebels  came  to  Cambridge  and  that  the  beheading  of  Cavendish  and  the  prior 
of  the  abbey  took  place  after  the  rebels  entered  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Walsingham  commits  here  an  obvious  mistake.  First  he  has  it  that  the  head 
of  John  Cavendish,  the  Chief  Justice,  was  put  on  pillory  in  the  market  of 
Bury  St*  Edmunds  and  shortly  hereafter  he  describes  the  entrance  of  the 
rebels  into  Bury  St.  Edmunds  "nemine  resistentet" 

106<rhis  name  is  spelled  in  Chron*  Anglo,  p*303*  Todyngtone. 

10 Seville,  Le  Soulevement  des  Tr ay aill e urs  d1 Angle terre  en 
1381  (Paris:  A.  Picard  et  Fils,  Editeurs ,  1898),  pp*6lr£6T" 

110E.  Powell,  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia  in  1381  (Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1896) ,  pp0U4-lf>V* 

H^Chrono  -Anglo ,  pp* 301-301: * 

112The  chronicler  mentions  the  name  Henry  without  giving  any 
further  details. 

^Chron,  i>ngl*f  p*300.  Ipse  (Grindcob)  etiam  in  primis  principalis 
prolocutor  (exstitit)  pro  istis  negotiis  ipsi  Vialtero,  idolc  rusticorumo 

^Ibid.,  p„320*  ...interventu  domini  Willelmi,  Loncloniensis 
episcopi>  qui  circa  salutem  sollicitus  suae  animae,  illud  ei  spatium 
poenitentiae  impetravit* 
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^Chron.  Angl*  ,  p*323«  "Venerunt  ergo  jurati  de  villa,  et  dixerunt 
se  nullum  talem  scire,  nullum  indictare  juste  posse,  cunctos  fideles  et 
obsequentes  regi  fore,  semperaue  fuissea" 


116 


Reference  to  YJ. 


Grindcob  and  fourteen  other  rebels. 


•^Chron.  Angl. »  p.326. 

118 Ibid.,  p.313. 

119 

Ibid, ,  p.316.  “Rustici  quidem  fuistis  et  estis,  et  in  bondagi.c 
permanebitis,  ut  non  hactenus  sed  incomparabiliter  viliori.*’ 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  REVOLT  AND  THE  HISTORIANS 

The  English  Rising  of  1381  as  seen  in  the  writings  of  tbs  conten- 
pcrary  chroniclers  was  long  the  basis  of  any  presentation  of  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt#  Modern  historians  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  with 
better  historical  techniques  and  additional  sources  of  information  have 
greatly  modified  this  traditional  presentation*) 

Modem  historical  methods  are  characterized  by  a  quest  for  accuracy, 
exactness,  and  treatment  in  depth  as  opposed  to  the  superficial#  Modern 
historians  considering  the  Revolt  still  rely  heavily  upon  the  medieval 
chronicles;  in  most  instances  these  provide  the  backbone  for  any  treatment 
and  almost  all  the  colourful  instances  that  enliven  the  narrative*)  Nonethe¬ 
less  each  chronicle  is  subject  by  them  to  extensive  examination^  it  is 
compared  with  other  chronicles  and  the  composite  picture  that  emerges  is 
corrected  by  and  supplemented  with  record  material*  Much  of  this  record 
material  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  series  of  documents  collated  and 
edited  by  various  historians  for  the  English  Public  Record  Office*  To  this 
series  belong,  inter  alia,  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls, 
and  various  calendars  such  as  those  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  etco  Other  record 
series  provide  episcopal  registers,  various  sorts  of  local  records,  etc*, 
These,  when  properly  treated,  yielded  much  additional  and  valuable  infonna- 
tion  on  the  Revolt  and  were  of  great  use  in  checking  and  correcting  what 
the  chroniclers  reported* 
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As  recently  as  1906,  Sir  Charles  Oman  was  able  to  write  in  the 

preface  to  his  The  Great  Revolt  of  1381s  "The  existing  narratives,  with 

few  exceptions,  have  been  written  with  the  chronicles  alone,  not  the 

official  documents,  as  their  basis. The  exceptions  to  Sir  Charles  were 

G.  M.  Trevelyan* s  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe,^  A*  Reville's  Le 

Soulevement  des  Travaillenrs  d*Angleterre  en  138la3  and  E#  Powell’s  The 

Rising  in  East  Anglia. ^  To  these  Oman  might  hadve  added  the  short 

account  of  the  Revolt  to  be  found  in  William  Stubbs*  Constitutional  History 
C 

of  England a  based  in  part  upon  record  material 

The  preceding  chapter,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  chronicle 
accounts  of  the  rising,  gives  all  the  material  that  is  to  be  found  in 
histories  before  the  record  sources  and  new  historical  techniques  were 
utilized.  This  chapter  will  consider  the  record  evidence  discovered  by 
modern  historians,  the  new  interpretations  that  have  been  evolved  by  these 
historians,  and  the  light  that  the  new  evidence  and  interpretations  shed 
upon  passages  in  the  chronicles  that  either  conflicted  or  were  really  too 
obscure  to  fully  understand •> 

In  particular  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  up  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  rebels  entering  the  Tower  and  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sudbury  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  what  actually  happened  at  Smithfield  that 
brought  about  the  fatal  stabbing  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  what  Richard's  role  at 
Smithfield  was,  especially  at  its  most  crucial  moment.  All  these  in  the 
past  were  clouded  in  obscurity. 

One  of  the  first  historical  works  to  give  an  account  of  the  Revolt 
largely  based  upon  documentary  sources  was  Reville's  Le  Soule vement  de_g 
Travailleurs  d'Angleterre  en  1361,  published  in  1898.  This  book,  and  the 


numerous  documents  appended  to  it,  threw  new  light  on  the  hist-oiy  of  the 
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Revolt,  not  only  in  London,  Essex,  and  Kent,  bat  also  on  the  risings  in 
other  areas *  Reville  planned  a  general  work  which  would  deal  with  the 
causes  and  various  aspects  of  the  whole  rising  in  1361a  In  fact  he  had 
completed  a  study  of  the  Revolt  only  in  Hertfordshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
when  his  untimely  death  in  1691;  put  an  end  to  his  extensive  rese&rcha 

Two  years  after  Reville’s  death,  and  two  years  before  the  appearance 
of  his  book,  posthumously  edited  by  Cho  Petit-Dutaillis  who  also  added  a 
most  valuable  preface,  Edgar  Powell  published  his  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia 
in  138lq  This  has  a  valuable  appendix  containing  the  Suffolk  poll-tax 
lists  for  1381,  unpublished  jury  indictments,  and  a  hitherto  unpublished 
extract  from  a  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Sto  Edmunds0  The  work,  an 
account  of  the  Revolt  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  was  the 
fruit  of  extensive  research  made  by  the  author  at  the  Public  Record  Office* 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  attribute  pioneer*  applied  by 
Petit-Dutaillis  to  Reville  (by  which  he  meant  Reville’s  research  into 
the  English  records,  particularly  the  judicial  and  financial  collection 
at  the  Record  Office)  is  exact*  It  seems  that  Rdville  and  Powell  did  their 
research  almost  simultaneously,  although  Reville’s  collection  is  wider  in 
scope*  G*  M*  Trevelyan,  too,  asserts  that  he  used  seme  of  the  documents 
printed  by  Reville;  he  saw  them  in  print  only  when  his  book  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  press*^  From  the  printed  work  he  learned  little  that  was  new* 
MI  have  adapted  several  new  facts  from,  their  li*e*,  Rdville's  and  Petit- 
Dutaillis  ^  work*. «•  But  I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  bulk  of  the 
valuable  documents  published  in  their  Appendix* Moreover,  be  adds  that 
the  events  of  the  rebels’  admission  into  London,  the  rising  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  west  had  already  been  described  in  his  book,  while  it  was  still  a 
college  dissertation,  before  Reville’s  work  appeared* 
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Sir  Charles  Oman,  in  his  preface  to  his  Great  Revolt  of  1381 9 
admits  that  it  was  with  the  aid  of  Reville 's  unpublished  transcripts  that  he 


had  endeavoured  to  rewrite  the  whole  history  of  the  Revolt*  He  states  further 
that  Reville’s  work,  The  Peasants1  Rising  and  the  Lollards  (and  a  collection 
of  documents,  edited  by  E.  Powell  and  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in  1899),  and  some 
local  records  formed  the  basis  of  his  narrative*  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  search  for  and  research  into  official  documents  were  carried  out 
almost  concurrently  by  Reville,  Powell,  and  Trevelyan,  and  although  all 
these  historians  made  their  contribution,  subsequent  historians  agree  that 
the  collection  of  documents  published  by  Reville  makes  his  contribution 
the  most  important o 

The  documents  discovered  and  utilized  by  Reville,  Powell,  Trevelyan, 
and  others  threw  much  light  upon  many  obscure  aspects  of  the  Revolto  They 
enabled  many  incidents  mentioned  in  one  or  more  chronicles  to  be  verified, 
clarified,  or  in  some  cases,  rejected.  In  addition,  much  that  the  chroni¬ 
clers  never  recorded  was  added  to  the  history  of  the  rising.  In  a  short 
thesis  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  every  instance  in  which  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  put  to  work  successfully.  However,  certain  examples  now  follov0 

One  of  the  decisive  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Revolt  is  the 
entrance  of  the  insurgents  into  London0  The  chroniclers  say  little  about 
this  most  crucial  moment  in  the  Revolt ;  they  only  relate,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  fear  made  the  custodians  of  the  bridge  open  it  to  the  rebels. ^ 
Among  modern  historians,  Stubbs’  account  of  the  rebels'  entrance  into 
London  is  based  solely  on  the  chroniclers’  source. ^  It  was  Andr^  RdVille 
who  discovered,  among  other  documents,  one  which  gives  a  minute  description 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  opening  of  the  bridge  to  the  rebels. 

Sir  Charles  Oman,  referring  to  this  document,  remarks  that  "all  previous 
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narratives  of  the  London  rebellion  have  to  be  rewritten,  in  view  of  this 
most  interesting  revelation  of  the  treachery  from  within  that  opened  the 
city  to  the  rebels .m1^  It  is  understandable  that  Stubbs, who  published  his 
memorable  work  for  the  first  time  in  l87li,  could  not  use  Reville's  document 
since  the  latter’s  book  was  not  then  published..  It  is  worth  mentioning  at 
this  point  that  Reville  himself  whose  book  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  dealing  with  the  rising  and  whose  documents  threw  so  much 
light  on  this  event  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  The  Anon im alls  Chronicle 
one  of  the  most  important  chronicles  written  in  French  and  published  for 
the  first  time  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan  in  the  English  Historical  Review  in 
1898.  Yet  Stubbs  did  not  revise  his  work  in  later  editions,11  and  dismisses 
the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  London  with  one  short  sentence:  "The  mob 
of  London,  who  sympathized  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  rebels,  refused 
to  allow  the  city  gates  to  be  closed* From  Reville’s  document11  it  is 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  opening  of  the  bridge  to  the  rebels 
falls  mainly  on  three  aldermen* 

When  the  proposed  meeting  at  Blackheath  between  the  King  and  the 
insurgents  failed  to  materialize,-111  the  eyes  of  the  rebels  turned  to  London. 
According  to  Trevelyan,  who  accepts  Froissart’s  view,  hunger  began  to  be 
felt  at  Blackheath.1^  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  decided  to  guard 
the  bridge  and  to  bid  the  peasants  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  the  city 
not  to  come  nearer  to  London.  If  the  city  could  hold  out  for  a  few  days 
"the  head  of  the  rebellion  would  be  broken,  the  Court  free,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  again  in  communication  with  the  country#"1^ 

A  committee  composed  of  three  aldermen  was  sent  to  Blackheath  to 
deliver  the  message.  Two  of  them,  Adam  Carlyll  and  John  Fresh,  faithfully 
performed  their  mission.  The  third,  however,  a  fishmonger  named  John  Horn, 
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got  in  touch  with  the  rebels  and  urged  them  to  march  on  London  where  they 
would  be  received  with  enthusiasm* 

•••venite  Londonias  quia  unanimes  facti  sumus  amici  et  parati  facers 
vobiscum  que  proposuistis,  et  in  omnibus  que  vobis  necessaria  sunt 
favorem  et  obsequium  prestare,  sciens  regis  voluntatem  et  majoris  sui 
raandatum  suis  dictis  contraria  fore.1? 

Horn  was  so  sure  of  himself  that  he  did  not  fear  to  return  to  the  city<* 

Moreover,  that  night  he  admitted  several  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  the  city 

and  lodged  them  in  his  house.18  Next  day,  on  Thursday,  June  13th,  he 

went  to  Blackheath  displaying  a  royal  standard  "so  as  to  figure  as  an 

authorized  messenger#"1^  He  urged  the  rebels  to  advance  to  the  bridge 

where  they  would  meet  none  but  friends.  The  actual  defense  of  the  bridge 

had  been  entrusted  by  the  mayor  to  another  alderman,  Walter  Sybyle.  The 

latter,  however,  prevented  the  citizens  from  preparing  any  resistance  and, 

when  the  rebels  arrived  from  Blackheath,  he  let  them  in.  According  to 

Trevelyan  "it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  known  at  that  time  when  Sybyle 

seized  the  bridge,  that  he  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

He  adds  that  "it  is  not  unlikely  that  Walworth  suspected  him  from  the  first, 

but  did  not  dare  to  interpose  for  fear  of  the  lower  classes.  "‘_1  A  third 

alderman,  William  Tonge,  opened  the  Aldgate  on  the  east  of  the  city  to  the 

insurgents  from  Essex.  According  to  P./ville’s  document  it  is  not  known 

whether  this  was  done  in  agreement  with  Horn  or  out  of  fear.22  Thus  Stubbs* 

opinion  expressed  above  could  be  corrected  now  to  read  that  the  London  mob 

was  not  alone  in  sympathizing  with  the  rebels.  Indeed,  London  was  in  fact 

delivered  to  the  rebels  by  aldermen  most  probably  hostile  to  the  mayor.’1 

Even  after  the  death  of  Tyler,  when  the  mayor  rushed  back  from 
Smithfield  to  London  to  gather  as  many  loyalists  as  he  could,  Sybyle  and 
Horn  tried  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  any  help  being  sent  immediately  to 
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the  King©  2^  The  complicity  of  Sybyle  and  Horn  with  the  rebels  is  clearly 
established© 

If  we  turn  from  the  centre  of  the  Revolt  to  other  counties,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  chroniclers  is  rather  scanty  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  particular  localities  where  the  chroniclers1  domiciles 
happened  to  be©  In  all  these  cases  each  account  is  obviously  coloured  by 
the  author* s  personal  involvment©  In  fact  the  main  unbiased  sources  for 
the  Revolt  in  these  counties  are  documents  discovered  by  Reville,  Powell, 
Trevelyan  and  others©  The  first  two,  on  the  basis  of  Goran  Rage  Rolls, 
Ancient  Indictments,  and  the  poll-tax  returns,  successfully  reconstructed 
the  story  of  the  Revolt  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Hertfordshire©  Rlville  in  his  avant  prop os  to  the  Revolt  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  states  very  clearly  the  deficiency  of  the  data  supplied  by  the 
chroniclers: 

Les  chroniques© »»sont  sur  ce  point  d’une  insuffisance  notaire.  Fort 
heuresement  les  archives  judiciaires  tres  riches  en  Angleterre 
permettent  de  comble  cette  lacune,  et  la  realite  se  r^vele  dans  les 
innombrables  poursuites  intends  apr^s  le  soulevement©25 

R^viHe*  s  account  of  the  Revolt  in  St©  Albans,  the  centre  of  the  Revolt  in 

Hertfordshire,  is  primarily  based  on  the  chronicles  of  Walsingham©  However, 

/  / 

when  he  comes  to  the  chapter,  MLa  revolte  dans  la  reste  du  comte,11 
Walsingham*s  authority  almost  vanishes  and  is  replaced  by  Coram  Rege  Rolls 
and  such  local  records  as  Annales  de  Dunstaplia  (Dunstable  Annals.)^  The 
chroniclers*  contribution  in  this  reconstruction  is  quite  modest,  not 
always  exact  and  sometimes  misleading*  To  illustrate  this  basic  fact,  the 
Revolt  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  will  be  briefly  discussed* 

The  Revolt  in  Suffolk  as  described  by  Walsingham  in  Chronic on 
Angliae  begins  with  an  error  which  passed  uhnoticed  until  Reville  drew 
attention  to  it*  Walsingham  begins  with  an  introductory  remark  that  on 
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the  same  Sabbath  day  (i.e#,  Jane  1 5th) 27  the  wrath  of  God  reached  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk*  In  the  former,  the  rising  broke  out  under 
the  leadership  of  a  certain  chaplain  by  the  name  of  John  Wrawe  of  Sudbury, 
who  a  day  before  was  in  London  and  there  was  instructed  by  Walter  Tyler. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  E.  Powell  accepts  the  authenticity  of  the 
meeting  between  Wrawe  and  Tyler  but  not  June  15th  as  the  date  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Revolt  in  Suffolk.  He  writes s  "After  his  final  consultation 
with  Tyler,  Wrawe  returned  immediately  to  Suffolk,  and  in  the  Town  of  Sudbury 
on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  1381,  gave  the  first  signal  for  Revolt.”2^  The 
first  riots  broke  out  at  Liston  three  miles  distant  from  Sudbury® 

Reville  contends  that  Wrawe  could  only  have  met  Tyler  between  June 
12th,  the  date  Tyler  arrived  at  Blackheath,  and  June  l5th,  the  date  of  his 
death#  Yet  on  the  12th  of  June  the  rising  in  Suffolk  began  at  Liston  and 
Wrawe  pillaged  Richard  Lyons’  manor;  on  the  13th  he  pillaged  the  Church  of 
Cavendish,  near  Sudbuxy,  and  marched  towards  Bury  St#  Edmunds;  on  the  ll*th 
he  led  the  Revolt  there#  Sudbury  was  more  than  fifty  miles  away  from  London# 
Rdville  concludes  that  Walsingham,  the  chronicler,  apparently  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  to  make  Tyler  of  Maidstone  the  indirect  authority 
for  the  whole  Revolt*^  The  ultimate  fate  of  Wrawe,  his  trial  in  London, 
and  his  confession  in  which  he  turned  approver  -  details  not  mentioned  in 
Chronic  on  Anglias  -  are  given  by  Edgar  Powell^l  and  Andre'' R^ville.^2 
Walsingham  mentions  but  very  briefly  the  death  of  John  Cavendish,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  King,  and  the  capture  of  the  prior  of  Cambridge,  who  happened 
to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  chief  justice.  Both  events  are  given  in  full 
detail  by  Edgar  Powell  who,  while  searching  for  Ancient  Indictments  (in 
this  case  for  those  concerning  Bury  St#  Edmunds) ,  found  an  account  of  events 
at  Bury  and  Mildenhall  by  John  josford,  at  that  time  almoner  to  the  Abbey 
of  Bury  and  afterwards  its  prior.  Further  details  were  discovered  in  the 
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Placita  Corona e  for  Mildenhall. ^3 

When  the  insurgents  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wrawe^  on 
Wednesday,  June  12th,  entered  Cavendish,  they  were  admitted  to  the  church* 
here,  acting  upon  information  given  to  them,  they  seized  the  goods  of  John 
Cavendish  the  chief  justice*  Powell,  noting  that  the  King's  justice  had 
found  it  necessary  to  hide  his  valuables  in  a  church,  thinks  that  he  did 
so  because  he  was  well  aware  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  times  and 
knew  how  much  he  was  disliked  by  the  people *35  After  having  thus  pillaged 
the  church,  John  Wrawe  proceeded  toward  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and,  when  he 
arrived  there,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  men  of  Bury  calling  upon  them 
to  meet  the  insurgents  'on  pain  of  death.' 

Next  morning,  under  the  command  of  John  Wrawe,  a  certain  Robert 
Tavell  of  Lavenham  and  John  Talmache,  Esquire,  the  insurgents  attacked  and 
despoiled  of  its  contents  the  house  of  John  of  Cambridge* 36  Their  next 
exploit  was  to  wreck  the  house  of  John  Cavendish,  tfio  fled  for  his  life, 
perhaps  thinking  of  Ely  as  a  refuge*  He  tried  to  reach  the  river  and  to 
escape  by  boat*  At  the  very  last  moment,  when  he  seemed  to  have  reached 
this  goal,  a  woman  pushed  the  boat  off  the  shore  and  thus  sealed  his  fate* 
As  E.  Powell  has  it. 

At  the  water's  edge,  however,  his  object  was  cruelly  frustrated,  and 
that  too  by  a  woman,  for  against  the  name  of  Katherin  Gamin,  of 
Lakenheath,  stands  the  following  note  -  liberavit  batellsm  de  terra, 
perquod  dictus  Johannes  de  Cavendish  not  potuit  evadere  mortem* 37 

Thus  somewhere  in  the  Lakenheath  area  he  was  captured  by  a  John  Pedder  of 

Fordham  and  beheaded  forthwith  by  a  Matthew  Miller.  Powell  remarks  that 

the  main  reason  for  the  justice's  unpopularity  among  the  peasants  was  due 

to  the  fact,  given  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  that  he  was  granted  extra 

salary  as  justice  for  enforcing  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  in  the  counties 
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of  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
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Walsingham  wrote  very  briefly  about  the  death  of  John  of 
Cambridge,  the  prior  of  Bury  St*  Edmunds  monastery. 39  Powell  supplements 
this  meagre  account  from  Gosford’s  deposition,  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  and 
other  official  sources*  He  first  explains  the  reasons  for  the  animosity 
of  the  villeins  of  Bury  St*  Edmunds  toward  the  monastery  and  its  prior 
This  ill-feeling  between  them  continued  until  the  crisis  came  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  revolt  in  1381*  When  the  prior,  John  of  Cambridge,  being  aware 
of  the  feeling  of  the  township  towards  him,  learned  on  June  13th  that  John 
Wrawe  with  his  band  was  nearing  the  monastery,  he  waited  until  nightfall 
and  fled  to  the  house  of  a  certain  faithful  servant  of  the  monastery  at 
Mildenhall,  He  spent  the  night  in  great  anxiety  and  on  the  following  day 
(June  lUth) ,  when  it  became  evident  that  he  could  not  remain  safely  in 
Mildenhall,  he  decided  to  escape  to  Ely*  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  a  band 
of  rioters  and  barely  escaped  death*  He  succeeded  in  extricating  himself 
from  their  hands  with  his  guard  and  the  two  decided  to  flee  towards 
Newmarket*  Cambridge  managed  to  hide  himself  for  a  while  in  some  woods 
about  three  miles  away  from  the  town.  The  guard,  however,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  was  to  get  provisions,  betrayed  his  master*  The  prior  was 
soon  captured  and  led,  amid  shouts  of  mockery,  back  to  Mildenhall  where 
he  was  met  by  Wrawe  and  his  band*  Wrawe,  seeing  the  prior,  hit  him  with 
his  hands  and  shouted  "Kill  the  traitor.”  In  a  place  called  Mildenhall 
Heath  the  prior  was  condemned  and  executed*^1  According  to  E*  Powell, 

John  Wrawe  was  not  directly  involved  in  the  death  of  the  prior*  The 
latter* s  death  was  "rather  brought  about  by  the  men  of  Bury,  led  by  Thomas 
Halesworth,  Esq*,  and  Geoffrey  Denham,  Esq*,  in  settlement  of  a  long-standing 
quarrel*"^2  Wr awe  in  his  evidence  pointed  out  that  had  it  not  been  for 
these  few  men  mentioned  above,  the  prior  would  not  have  been  slain*  Wrawe 
was,  however,  present  at  the  execution* 
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The  details  of  the  death  of  John  Cavendish,  the  chief  justice,  and 
that  of  the  prior,  John  de  Cambridge,  as  described  by  Powell  and  Rdville, 
have  been  accepted  by  subsequent  historians*^ 

A  successful  attempt  to  avoid  death  by  sailing  on  the  high  seas 
was  made  by  a  certain  Edmund  de  Lakenheath,  a  man  who  possessed  property 
at  Gislingham,  Herringswell ,  Lakenheath  and  Stoke  (near  Clare),  and  was 
later  one  of  the  justices  before  whom  the  rioters  were  tried*  He  was 
pursued  by  a  band  under  the  leadership  of  James  de  Bedyngfield,  the  younger 
son  of  Sir  Peter  de  Bedyngfield  (i*e.,  a  man  of  some  social  position)*  All 
the  property  of  Edmund  de  Lakenheath  was  attacked  and  ransacked,  his  goods 
were  taken  and  his  court  rolls  burnt*  Edmund  de  Lakenheath  saved  himself 
by  reaching  the  coast  and  taking  a  boat,  only  to  be  captured  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  cruising  off  the  coast*  He  had  to  pay  the  French 
a  ransom  of  five  hundred  marks  to  obtain  his  liberty*  Together  with  the 
property  damage  done  by  the  rebels,  his  total  loss  was  estimated  at 

ii.ooo.W* 

James  de  Bedyngfield  was  also  responsible  for  another  act  of 
violence*  With  a  large  body  of  rioters  he  entered  the  house  of  William 
Rous,  of  Denington,  Chief  Constable  of  the  hundred  of  Hoxne,  and  compelled 
him  to  give  him  ten  archers  with  their  pay  of  6d  per  day*^ 

All  these  events  (as  well  as  others  which  occurred  in  Ipswich  and 
the  region  under  tte  leadership  of  John  de  Battisford  and  Thomas  Sampsen 
described  in  Powell1 s  Rising  in  East  Anglia  and  Reville’s  Soulevement)  are 
based  solely  on  various  official  documents  found  by  them*  No  trace  of  these 

is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  chronicles  * 

As  to  the  events  in  Norfolk,  the  chronicles  give  only  a  few  bare 
facts  and  the  naires  of  the  leaders  of  the  riots.  Walsingham,  who  devotes 
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the  most  space  to  the  rising,  here  again  commits  a  mistake  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  account  in  erroneously  naming  as  the  only  leader  of  the  rising 
a  John  Lister  of  Norwich,  and  omits  altogether  Sir  Roger  Bacon,  the  right 
hand  of  Lister  ".o.duce  quodam  tinctore  de  Norvico  euius  nomen  erat 
Johannes  Lytstere**#"^ 

Most  of  the  chroniclers,  in  fact,  limit  their  account  of  the  rising 
in  Norfolk  mainly  to  two  events  and  two  names: ^7  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Salle,  and  the  suppression  of  the  riots  by  Henry  Despenser,  the  fighting 
bishop  of  Norfolk.^  Each  of  them  gives  a  different  version  of  these  events o 
Walsingham  does  say  that  the  riots  in  Norfolk  left  not  a  single  place  un¬ 
touched,  yet  he  fails  to  give  any  details.^? 

The  chronicle  presentation  of  the  rising  in  Norfolk  was  subjected 
by  modern  historians  to  extensive  investigation  to  clarify  some  facts  and 
details o  The  official  documents  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
utilized  by  Powell  and  Reville  enabled  them  not  only  to  correct  facts 
erroneously  reported  by  the  chroniclers,  but  also  to  add  so  many  new  ones 
that  they  could  devote  separate  chapters  to  the  history  of  the  rising  in 
Norfolko 

Powell  begins  his  account  of  the  rising  in  Norfolk  with  the  listing 
and  identification  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  which  he  bases  on  the  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  Mitford  jury.£°  It  appears  that  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  rjsing  in  Norfolk  were: 

l)  Sir  Roger  Bacon,  Knight  of  Baconthorpe,  Lister's  lieutenant**  He 
was  the  uncle  of  James  de  Bedyngfield,  who  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  rising  in  Suffolk*  Froissart  somehow 
twisted  his  name  to  read  Thomas  Baquier  and  commits  an  error  when 
he  claims  him  to  have  been  executed  in  St.  Albans.  In  fact  while 
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tried,  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  was 
finally  pardoned  by  the  King.^1 

2)  Thomas  de  Gyssing,  Knight,  whose  father,  Thomas  de  Gyssing,  sat  in 

the  Parliament  of  1380  for  the  county  of  Norfolk# 

3)  John  Ch&cchevache,  who  called  himself  John  de  Montenay  de  Bakenham. 

h)  Geoffrey  Lister  of  Felmingham*^  While  he  was  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  Norfolk,  Lister  was  erroneously  described  by  Walsingham 
as  John  Lister  of  Norwich,  by  Froissart  as  William  Lister  of 
Stanford,  and  by  a  later  chronicler,  John  Capgrave,  in  his  book 
Liber  de  Ilustribus  Henricis,  as  Jekk  Lyster  of  Felminghamo 
Powell  helps  to  explain  this  confusion  of  names:  there  was  a  John 
Lister  of  Binhara  along  with  Geoffrey  Lyster  at  Thorpe  Market  on 
June  21st. 

Although  the  first  major  outbreak  did  not  take  place  before  June 
17th^5  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  preparation  for  the  rising  began  as 
early  as  June  liith.  Powell  names  two  men  of  Buxton  as  the  main  instigators* 
Ever  since  June  lUth  until  as  late  as  June  21st^  these  two  men,  John 
Gentilhomme  and  Richard  Filmond,  had  been  riding  "from  village  to  village 
throughout  the  county  making  proclamations  in  Lister’s  name  for  all  men  to 
rise  in  arms»"^  Also  Reville  writes  about  the  instigators  and  preparatory 
activities  of  the  insurgents:  "Les  agitateurs  furent  innombrables ;  un  d'eux 
nomine  John  Bokelerman,  traversa  tout  le  comte  d'ouest  en  est  de  Rougham  a 
Winterton  et  partout  sur  son  passage  il  propagea  la  revolte." ^  According 
to  Reville,  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  localities  were  affected  by  the 
Revolt.  A  definite  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  character  of  the 
rising  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  and  that  in  the  east.  In  fact, 
Reville  devoted  a  separate  chapter  each  to  the  rising  in  these  two  parts 
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of  Norfolk*  The  rising  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  was  marked  by 
indiscriminate  pillage,  blackmail,  and  intimidation  in  every  form*  Only 
one  case  of  complete  restitution  of  stolen  property  is  recorded. $9  Despite 
the  very  frequent  threats  of  violence  that  accompanied  the  pillage  and 
extortion  there  were  few  deaths®^0  The  lack  of  a  centre  of  action,  poor 
leadership,  and  the  dissipation  of  forces  in  almost  fantastic  pillage  are 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  rising  in  the  western  part  of  the  countyo  Only 
once  was  there  a  battle  between  the  lords  and  the  tenants*  In  Southrey, 
in  the  south  west  of  the  county,  there  was  a  manor  that  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Bury  St®  Edmunds®  The  insurgents  stormed  this  manor  on  the  17th 
of  June  and  burnt  all  the  rolls®^  R^ville  states  that  this  action  is 
rather  surprising  when  one  remembers  that  Norfolk  was  a  centre  of  the  cloth 

industry*^ 

Powell,  in  his  account,  not  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  stresses  the  fact  that  "the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  larger 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  was  regarded  with  very  marked  feeling  and 
antipathy  by  the  common  people «"^  He  goes  on  to  describe  many  cases  of 
the  burning  of  rolls®  This  happened  at  Aylsham  on  June  22nd,  and  the  priories 
of  Brcmholm,^  Binharc,  and.  Carrow  "were  forced  to  give  up  their  court  rolls 
and  monuments  to  be  burned  publicly  by  the  rioters ®"^  The  Abbey  at  West 
Dereham  was  attacked  and  plundered  on  June  20th®  Then  in  one  case,  re¬ 
ported  at  length,  the  insurgents,  four  hundred  strong,  led  by  William  de 

Kymberley,  attacked  the  Abbey  of  St®  Benedict  de  Hulm  on  Sunday,  June  23rd® 

The  attack  was  repulsed  after  severe  fighting  that  lasted  throughout  the 

night®  Apparently  the  attackers  aimed  inter  alia  to  catch  the  bishop  of 

66 

the  diocese^  Henry  Despenser,  in  the  Abbey  and  slay  him® 

The  north-western  region,  the  area  of  King*s  Lynn,  was  called  at 
that  time  Lynn  Episcopi  as  a  result  of  the  feudal  allegiance  that  the  city 
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owed  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  rising  there  took  on  an  anti-church 
character  with  the  bishop  as  its  focus*  In  fact,  riots  had  broken  out  in 
Lynn  as  early  as  1377  when  bishop  Henry  Despenser  came  to  visit  the  town. 

Not  content  with  the  reception  accorded  him,  and  noticing  that  the  baguette 
d’ honeur  was  carried  rather  inconspicuously,  he  ordered  the  mayor  to  carry 
it  before  his  person.  The  mayor  replied  that  he  personally  would  not  mind 
giving  the  bishop  this  satisfaction  but  thought  tney  would  be  stoned  unless 
municipal  approval  was  obtained*  Despenser,  however,  ordered  the  baton 
seized  and  carried  before  him*  The  reaction  was  quick*  The  people  rose 
and  many  attacked  the  bishop  and  his  suite,  of  which  many  were  wounded*^? 

The  riots  in  Lynn,  which  began  on  June  17th  in  1361,  were  marked  also  by 
a  hatred  towards  foreigners  and  traitors,  a  vague  term  which  the  insurgents 
applied  to  all  who  were,  or  were  considered  to  be,  enemies  of  the  people* 
Reville  attributes  this  animosity,  so  noticeable  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the  bloody  wars  and  disasters  that 
England  experienced  at  the  end  of  Edward  IIIfs  reign*  Reville  enumerates 
many  cases  of  attacks  against  "traitor sM  ana  foreigners,  who  generally, 
however,  succeeded  either  in  escaping  or  in  being  forgiven  at  the  request  of 
prominent  citizens*6^  Two  "traitors"  who  were  apparently  most  unpopular 
were  furiously  pursued#  Ihese  were  John  de  Holkham,  a  royal  justice,  and 
Edmund  Burney,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  fact  that  the  latter  was  also 
steward  for  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  property  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  probably 
explains  the  insurgents’  animosity  towards  him*  The  insurgents  even  issued 
a  proclamation  putting  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings  on  the  heads  of  these 
two  men,  who,  luckier  than  their  counterparts  in  Suffolk,  succeeded  in 
fleeing  to  sea  in  a  boat.^9  They  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  port  of  Burnham 
and  were  almost  captured,  but  darkness  closed  in  and  they  escaped.70 
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In  contradist.inct.ion  to  the  western  part  of  the  county  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  eastern  part  had  central  leadership  and  a  centra  of  action* 
the  city  of  Norwich* 71  Trouble  started  on  June  17th  with  an  ominous  meeting* 
in  Lister’s  name,  in  Mousehold  Heath*  near  Norwich*  attended  by  Lister’s 
second  in  command*  Roger  Bacon*  and  many  others*  Alarm  spread  at  once  to 
the  city  of  Norwich  whose  citizens  got  ready  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Robert  Salle  to  defend  themselves  against  any  possible  attack® 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Powell,  on  one  hand*  accepts  the 
Froissart  version  of  Robert  Salle's  death, 72  but  on  the  other  uses  the 
Ancient  Indictments*  The  Indictments  give  the  names  of  a  certain  Henry 
Royce  of  Dilham*  Adam  Martyn  and  many  others  as  those  responsible  for  the 
slaying  of  Salle  on  June  17th  close  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen: 
these  claimed  to  act  under  a  royal  order .73  ch  the  other  hand*  Reville 
discards  the  version  of  Froissart  and,  perhaps  more  consistently,  combines 
the  description  of  Robert  Salle's  death*  as  it  appears  in  the  Indie  tmaits* 

with  Walsingham  and  Knighton's  version*^  He  also  mentions  that  the  slayers 

7*5 

of  Robert  Salle  claimed  to  act  under  the  royal  order®  George  Kriehn* 
who  subjects  Froissart's  Chroniques  to  a  severe  and  poignant  criticism, 76 
rejects  its  version  of  Salle's  death  as  doubtful  and  inconsistent  with  more 
reliable  sources*  He  is  astonished  that  "it  was  accepted  by*  among  others* 
no  less  an  authority  than  Powell,"  the  more  so  because  Kriehn  himself 
bases  his  refutation  of  Froissart's  version*  among  other  sources*  on 
Powell's  own  documents# ^  He  uses  the  municipal  Rolls  of  Norwich  and  the 

nO 

third  volume  of  ELamefield'3  History  of  Norfolk®'  In  the  main*  however* 
Kriehn  follows  the  reconstruction  of  Reville,  but  his  argumentation  is  more 
emphatic  and  bold.  This  version  is,  in  brief,  that  the  insurgents  of 
Norfolk  were  admitted  into  the  city  by  consent  of  the  council  which  also 
gave  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  insurgents  then  plundered  the  house 
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of  Sir  Robert  Salle,  among  others,  and  on  the  same  day  slew  him*  This 
death  resulted  not  from  tumultuous  combat,  but  "in  an  orderly  manner  under 
legal  forms."??  Kriehn  argues  that,  in  Froissart’s  version,  only  such 
basic  facts  as  the  meeting  of  the  insurgents  under  Lister’s  leadership 
before  Norwich  and  the  slaying  of  Robert  Salle  are  true,  but  even  here 
the  details  are  wrong.  Froissart  probably  heard  that  Robert  Salle,  whom 
he  knew  as  a  brave  knight  in  the  French  Wars,  had  been  beheaded  by  the  insur¬ 
gents© 

It  therefore  behooved  him  to  provide  his  hero  with  a  fitting  apotheosis 
c.oThe  details  are  so  influenced  by  his  moral  and  rhetorical  purposes, 
by  his  prejudice  against  the  insurgents  and  the  idealisation  of 
chivalry  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  unless  supported  by  more 
reliable  testimony 

Sir  Charles  Oman  too  rejects  Froissart  and  follows  the  Chronic on 
Angliae  and  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle *61  Kriehn’ s  inferences  are  perhaps 
too  far-f etched.  It  seems  right  to  assume  that  as  far  as  the  details  are 
concerned  one  has  to  consider  them  with  great  caution.  In  taking  into 
account  all  the  sources  available,  Kriehn’ s  main  contention  that  Sir  Robert 
Salle  was  not  fighting  against  the  insurgents  -  a  contention  which  is 
shared  by  both  R^ville  and  Oman  -  can  be  accepted© 

Either  the  death  of  Robert  Salle,  the  chief  defender  of  the  city, 
or  perhaps  treachery,  made  possible  the  insurgents’  entrance  into  the  city. 
The  citizens  of  Norwich  sent  their  representatives  to  deal  with  the 
insurgents.  Reville  gives  even  the  names  of  the  negotiators,  who  offered 
Lister  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  a  massacre,  the  pillage  and  the 
burning  of  the  city.  However,  when  the  insurgents  marched  into  the  city 
"pennants  flying  and  in  warlike  array"  with  Roger  Bacon  at  their  head, 

~i age,  rapine  and  bloodshed  ensuedo  Among  the  victims,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  was  Reginald  de  Eccles,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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The  insurgents'  next  mayor  objective  was  the  city  of  Yarmouth. ^ 
F^ville  writes  at  length  about  Yarmouth's  great  privileges  which  caused 
envy  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  King  granted 
Yarmouth  a  charter  stating  that,  within  a  distance  of  seven  miles  around 
it,  nothing  could  be  bought  or  sold  except  inside  that  city®^3  Fagan 
adds  further  that  a  great  rivalry  existed  between  London  and  Yarmouth  over 
the  herring  trade  because  Yarmouth  merchants  prevented  the  London 
Fishmongers'  Guild  from  exercising  a  complete  monopoly.  Yet  the  fishmongers 
in  London  were  active  supporters  of  the  rebels.  This  charter  amounted  to 
a  virtual  market  monopoly  and  was  very  injurious  tc  the  neighbouring 
villages,  especially  Lowestoft.  The  inhabitants  of  Lowestoft  protested 
and  even  sent  a  petition  to  the  King  in  November  1380. ^  Powell  mentions 
another  charter,  connecting  the  Kirkley  road  with  Yarmouth,  and  enabling 
the  burgesses  of  Yarmouth  to  levy  tolls  at  Kirkely  Road,  all  of  which  was 
injurious  to  Lowestoft's  interests.^ 

Led  by  Roger  Bacon^'  and  Geoffrey  Lister  the  insurgents  entered 
the  city  of  Yarmouth.  Bacon  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  Charter  of 
Liberties.  This  charter  was  torn  in  two,  one  half  to  be  kept  for  Lister 
and  the  other  to  be  sent  to  John  Wrawe  and  his  followers,  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Suffolk.  It  seems  that  some  Suffolk  insurgents  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  attack  on  Yarmouth.  R^ville  comments  on  the  attack  on 
Yarmouth:  "car  tout  ce  mal  ajoute  un  document,  etait  fait  a  leur 
instigation."^  It  seems  that  Yarmouth,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical 
position  on  the  border  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  affected  both  counties, 
so  that  cooperation  of  the  two  rebel  bands  is  understandable. 

Roger  Bacon,  on  June  20th,  together  with  other  leaders  was  also 
active  in  burning  the  Court  Rolls  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  ~>t»  Benedict 
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OQ 

ds  Hulm.  Although  Roger  Bacon  appears  to  act  "pro  bono  publico/1  records 
show  that  he  also  pursued  personal  gain*  One  case  of  intimidation  that 
brought  him  a  bribe  of  ten  marks  is  described  by  Reville  alone, ^  and 
another  case  of  major  bribery  is  reported  by  both  Reville  and  Powell*  Roger 
Bacon  forced  a  certain  William  Glere  to  renounce  possession  of  a  manor  at 
Antingham  and  to  deliver  it  to  h'im*  This  act  was  performed  in  the  presence 
of  three  witnesses  guaranteeing  delivery  of  the  manor,  which  Bacon  held 
for  three  days*  Reville  further  reports  that  Bacon,  rightly  afraid  of  the 
future,  sold  it  "per  car tarn"  as  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  manor: 

"quod  quidem  manerium  dictus  Rogerus  prius  endidit  domino  Willelmo  de 
Wychyngham  per  cartam  dicti  Rogeri*"'0  It  would  appear  that  he  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  manor  and  later  sold  it*  Powell,  however,  translated  prius  into 
•previously’  which  seems  to  be  correct.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
Bacon  sold  the  manor  before  he  took  legal  possession  of  it*^ 

Reville  singles  out  for  special  attention  the  north-east  region 
of  the  county  because  the  Revolt  there  had  an  exclusive  character*  It  was 
here  a  revolt  provoked  only  by  the  hatred  of  the  manor  and  was  characterized 
by  the  rising  of  the  tenants  against  the  lords  and  their  privileges* 

Numerous  castles  in  this  region  were  attacked  and  Court  Rolls  burned  every¬ 
where*  Only  two  instances  of  theft  are  recorded  here*  This  embittered 
and  implacable  war  against  the  ’parchment’  involved  secular  as  well  as 
church  establishments* 

The  end  of  Lister's  rule  came  when  the  fighting  bishop,  Henry 
Despenser,  defeated  Lister's  forces  at  North  Walsham*  Two  versions  of  the 
defeat  are  available,  that  of  Walsinghain?2  and  that  of  John  Capgrave* 
According  to  Capgrave,  there  was  no  fierce  or  decisive  fighting  at  Walsham, 
although  the  rebels  were  entrenched  there  and  prepared  to  fight;  because 
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of  "the  good  management  of  the  bishop  and  of  other  men  who  had  assembled 
there,  the  whole  people  surrendered,  rejoicing  that  they  might  withdraw 
in  peace ."93  Lister  escaped  but  was  found  and  beheaded*  Powell  accepts 
Capgrave's  version  on  the  ground  that  it  explains  the  absence  of  the 
indictments *9U  Besides  he  claims  that  Capgrave,  being  a  Norfolk  man  him¬ 
self,  born  in  Lynn  in  1393  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  must  have  had  good 
opportunities  to  ascertain  the  truth*95>  The  collapse  at  North  Walsham  in 
tnis  account  took  place  on  the  22nd  and  the  23rd  of  June* 

Heville,  however,  accepts  Walsingham's  version*  He  claims  that  a 
decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  25th  and  the  26th  of  June*  Charles 
Petit-Butaillis,  the  editor  of  PidTville's  Soulevement,  quotes  a  document 
from  the  Assize  Rolls  from  which  we  learn  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Gylding  had  been  visiting  certain  villages  on  June  25th*  In  the  villages 
of  Dallying  and  Corpus ty  he  incited  the  commons  to  arise  and  to  resist  the 
bishop's  advance*^'  This  resistance  was  to  prove  the  l«.st  effort  of  the 

insurgents;  from  the  date  of  Gylding's  activities  the  "great"  battle  must 

have  taken  place  not  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  but  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  June* 
Petit-Dutaillis  puts  forward  yet  another  argument  to  prove  that  there  was  a 

battle  as  Walsingham  says0  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Powell 

overlooked  a  document  which  supports  Walsingham's  version,7'  in  an 
Escheators '  Inquisition*  Here  are  evaluated  the  confiscated  goods  of 
Geoffrey  Lister  and  of  a  certain  number  of  other  rebels  killed  in  course 
of  the  insurrection*  Among  these  latter  were  a  number  of  inhabitants  of 
North  Walsham,  who  were  not  executed  but  were  killed  in  combat  and  figure 
in  roll. Evidently  they  all  perished  in  the  battle  described  by 

Walsingham*  Indeed  practically  all  modem  historians  of  the  Norfolk  rising 

99 

have  accepted  this  version  and  rejected  that  of  Capgrave  ana  Powell* 
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So  much  for  seme  of  the  examples  of  progress  made  in  factual  knowledge  of 
the  Revolt* 

The  rising  of  1381  was  sudden  and  shorto  The  chroniclers  perhaps 
understandingly  failed  to  give  a  clear  account  of  some  of  the  events  that 
occurred.  Thus  a  large  field  was  left  open  for  the  modem  historian  to 
clarify,  to  interpret,  and  to  infer  and  suggest  solutions  to  the  problems 
left  open  by  the  chroniclers.  This  field  of  research  has  afforded  ample 
scope  for  even  the  most  controversial  interpretations  and  inferences.  To 
follow  these  and  by  the  same  token  to  trace  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  historians,  will  be  the  topic  of  the  next  part  of  this  chapter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  meeting  at  Mile  2nd,  when 
the  King  had  agreed  to  the  rebels1  demands  and  while  his  clerks  were  issuing 
Charters  of  Freedom,  some  insurgents  succeeded  in  entering  the  Tower  and 
beheaded  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  others.  The  chroniclers  are 
at  great  pains  to  explain  how  this  came  about. 

The  capture  of  the  Tower  and  the  subsequent  executions  have  been 
dealt  with  by  practically  all  modem  historians  treating  the  Rising  of  1381. 
Some  have  attempted  to  defend  the  King;  others  have  accused  him.  It  is 
perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  Stubbs  bypasses  this  event  with  one  short 
sentence.100  Stubbs  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  King  left  the  Tower  the 
Kentish  leader  entered:  his  account  of  the  event  seems  to  be  a  free  trans¬ 
lation  of  Froissart* s  chronicle.101 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  who  discovered  the  chronicle  later  to  be  known  as 
the  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  used  the  French  account  to  a  great  extent  in  his 
reconstruction  of  the  entrance  of  the  insurgents  into  the  Tower  and  the 
subsequent  death  of  the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer.  According  to  the 
Anonimalle  Chronicle,  it  was  a  part  of  the  King's  agreement  with  the 


insurgents  that  the  men  in  the  Tower  were  to  be  arrested,  delivered  to  the 
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Kiftgj  sentenced  according  to  law.10-^  This  source  confirms,  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  Walsingham's  version *10k  The  only  other  reasonable  explana— 
tion  for  the  lack  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Tower  garrison  is  that 
they  were  stricken  with  panic «105 

Oman  in  his  Great  Revolt  follows  the  same  line  as  Trevelyan,  but 
he  stresses  that  while  the  King  gave  permission  to  arrest  the  traitors  he 
wanted  them  to  be  brought  to  justice  and  punished  according  to  law*  Tyler 
accepted  the  first  part  of  the  agreement  but  cruelly  violated  the  second 
and  executed  the  chancellor  and  treasurer  without  any  trial*  Ramsay  in 
his  The  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  discusses  this  event  without  any  innovation, 10^ 
while  Tout  in  the  Chapters  thinks  that  the  King  left  his  ministers  behind 
him  in  the  Tower  and  took  no  steps  to  protect  them o 10 7  Anthonly  Steel,  in 
his  Richard  II,  maintains  that  there  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Tower o  He  feels  we  have  no  adequate  explanation  why  the 
drawbridge  was  not  raised  from  the  moment  Richard  had  left  the  Tower,  or 
why  the  garrison  made  no  attempt  to  protect  the  refugees  inside  it.  His 
own  theory  is  that  there  was  a  complete  lack  of  leadership  in  the  Tower, 
no  instructions  for  the  men-at-arms;  the  responsible  persons  in  the  Tower 
were  too  wrought-up  with  fright  to  resist.10^  Yet  another  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  H.  Fagan  in  The  English  Rising  of  1361.  Fagan  asserts 
somewhat  dogmatically,  that  the  answer  to  how  the  rebels  gained  admission 
to  the  Tower  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle 
and  in  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London.  He  quotes  Riley's  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  relevant  entry  in  the  Letter- Books  that  the  insurgents  had  royal 
authority  to  "take  those  who  were  traitors  against  him  |i.e.,  Richard  II J 
and  slay  them  wherever  they  might  be  found."110  With  this  mandate  as 
authority,  Tyler  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Tower.  As 
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supporting  evidence  he  points  out  that  the  actual  entrance  into  the  fortress 
was  made  quite  harmoniously,  apparently  a  deduction  from  Walsingham’s 
assertion  that  the  rebels  and  the  fortress  garrison  fraternized*  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Fagan  sympathizes  with  the  rebels.  He  feels  that  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer  were  not  murdered  but  lawfully  executed  by  virtue 
of  the  royal  mandate.  He  therefore  wishes  to  prove  that  the  insurgents 
entered  the  Tower  in  a  lawful  manner * 

Professor  May  McKisack  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  idea  that  the  rebels  thought  they  had  such  a  mandate:  "it  seems 
clear  .from  the  city  records  that  many  of  the  rebels  believed  that  they  had 
an  unconditional  permit  to  take  traitors  wherever  they  could  find  them,"!-1^ 
She  follows  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle  when  she  says  that  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  tragedy  in  the  Tower  was  the  result  of  the  King’s  concession 
to  the  rebels  at  Mile  End  with  regard  to  traitors,  or  whether  it  was  already 
being  enacted  before  this  was  given.,  McKisack  notes  that  the  only  source 
stating  that  Tyler  was  at  Mile  End  is  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle:  this 
statement  is  not  supported  by  any  other  authority* 

The  most  exhaustive  interpretation,  and  the  most  logical  explanation, 
of  this  episode  is  given  by  Maurice  Collis  in  The  Hurling  Time.  One  should 
remember,  however,  that  Collis  is  not  a  professional  historian*  It  is  his 
contention  that  the  decision  for  the  Mile  End  meeting  between  the  King  and 
the  insurgents  was  taken  at  a  council  meeting  attended  by  both  Sudbury  and 
Hales*  At  this  the  rebel  desire  far  the  execution  of  the  chancellor  and 
treasurer  must  have  been  considered  and  neither  of  these  "wished  to  sign 
their  own  death-warrant*"  A  meeting  at  Mile  End  would  draw  off  the  rebels 
fran  the  Tower  and  thus  provide  Hales  and  Sudbury  with  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  "It  is  impossible,"  writes  Collis,  "to  suppose  that  he  'the  King 
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and  the  other  lords  would  have  gone  with  the  plan  if  it  involved  the 
certain  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*"112  At  Mile  End  the 
rebels  were  certain  to  demand  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer, 
a  demand  which  the  King  would  be  in  no  position  to  refuse*  He  could  agree 
if  he  knew  that,  when  the  demand  was  made.  Hales  and  Sudbury  had  escaped 
frcxn  the  Tower* 

It  would  be  left  to  Sudbury  and  Hales  to  plan  their  own  time  aid 
method  of  escape*  The  most  logical  time,  Collis  thinks,  would  have  been 
in  the  darkness  after  the  decision  to  go  to  Mile  End  had  been  taken*  He 
explains  that  "their  nerves"  had  gone  and  no  attempt  was  made  until  after 
the  King  left  the  next  day.  This  attempt  was  discovered  and  the  two  returned 
to  the  Tower  where  they  later  met  their  fate* 

At  Mile  End,  Collis,  combining  the  evidence  of  the  Anonimalle 
Chronicle  and  the  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London,  believes  that  Richard 
first  simply  agreed  that  all  traitors  should  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
him  for  justice  according  to  the  law*  This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the 
insurgents  and  the  King  finally  agreed  that  Tyler  should  himself  deal  with 
"the  traitors*"  He  could  do  so  since  he  thought  that  Hales  and  Sudbury 
were  now  out  of  the  reach  of  Tyler*  Finally,  Collis  conjectures  that  the 
King  did  give  authority  for  this  in  writing  to  Tyler  on  the  grounds  that 
Tyler  would  probably  demand  such  a  mandate  and  no  source  specifically  says 
that  such  a  mandate  was  not  granted*  We  should  not  forget  that  no  source 
says  that  one  was  granted  either*  Collis  is  reasonable;  it  may  be  that 
he  is  too  reasonable* 

The  death  of  Wat  Tyler  and  the  circumstances  that  brought  it  about, 
have  been  heatedly  discussed  by  modern  historians,  and  open  partisanship 
is  not  rare  amongst  them*  The  main  cause  for  such  controversies  is  the 
plain  fact  that  the  accounts  of  Tyler* s  death  as  given  by  contemporary 
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chroniclers  vary  greatly*  No  final  clarification  now  seems  possible.  The 
discussion  here  is  limited  to  the  following  questions:  was  the  death  of 
Tyler  planned  by  the  government?  Was  it  the  fault  of  Tyler  himself  or  was 
it  the  result  of  unforeseen  circumstances? 

Stubbs  mentions  the  famous  scene  very  briefly.  He  uses  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  in  some  of  the  chronicles  and  on  it  bases  his  account* 

It  is  clear  that  he  puts  the  blame  of  the  death  of  Tyler  on  Tyler  himselfo 
It  seems  that  at  the  meeting  at  Smithfield  Tyler,  emboldened  ty  his  sudden 
victories,  engaged  in  a  personal  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Newton,  who  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  King  to  ascertain  Tyler’s  demands.  This  quarrel  between 
Tyler  and  Newton  awoke  the  mayor's  fear  that  the  King  was  in  grave  danger* 

He  struck  Tyler  "and  the  King's  servants  despatched  him  with  their  swords. 
Trevelyan  is  much  more  detailed.  After  Tyler  submitted  his  demands  on 
behalf  of  the  insurgents,  one  of  the  King’s  attendants  declared  that  he 
knew  Tyler  as  a  notorious  robber  in  Kent.  Trevelyan  states  that  what 
happened  during  the  next  few  minutes  was  given  differently  by  each  of  the 
actors  present  at  the  scene  and  the  chroniclers,  therefore,  obtained 
different  details.  He  gives  two  versions.  According  to  one,  Tyler  presented 
his  demands,  but  whatever  those  were,  he  treated  the  King's  attendants  with 
contempt  and,  what  is  more,  his  behaviour  was  offensive  to  the  King. 

Indeed,  it  was  so  offensive  that  they  answered  him  back.  According  to  the 
other  version  the  King's  attendants  acted  as  if  wishing  to  bring  on  a 
quarrel.  Tyler  drew  his  sword  on  the  mayor  who  intended  to  arre3t  him. 
"Walworth,  who  like  the  rest  of  the  Company  was  wearing  armour  under  his 
official  robes,  struck  his  opponent  back.  Others  joined  in  to  make  an 
end  of  Tyler It  appears  Trevelyan  accepts  the  second  version  as  the 
more  probable  and  argues  that  Walworth's  act  "was  practically  the  first 
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blow  struck  In  defense  of  authority  since  the  rebels  had  appeared  on 

Blackheath."-*^ 

Oman  in  his  account  of  the  Smithfield  meeting  follows  in  general 
Anonimalle  Chronicle  which  attributes  Tyler's  death  to  the  offensive  remark 
of  a  Kentish  retainer  directed  at  the  hero  of  the  rebels .  Tyler,  offended, 
ordered  his  banner-bearer  to  slay  the  offender  The  quarrel  between 

the  King's  retainer  and  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  was  unexpected* 

However,  Oman  makes  a  great  effort  to  show  that  the  King's  supporters  had 
not  made  any  real  plans  for  Smithfield®  The  riots  and  murders  committed 
on  Friday,  June  lhth  and  Saturday,  June  15 th,  had  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  King  and  his  council  that  "instead  of  endeavouring  to  call  out  loyal 
citizens  for  an  open  attack  on  the  rebels"  they  tried  to  resume  negotiations 
with  them.  The  Smithfield  meeting,  Oman  believes,  was  likely  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  one  at  Mile  End  because  the  rebels  had  become  more  aware 
of  their  own  strength*  The  greater  part  of  the  simple  peasantry  had  left 
the  city  and  only  extremists  and  politicians  remained*  Tyler  had  become 
insolent  in  his  utterances  and  boasted  that  within  four  days  only  laws 
pronounced  by  him  would  govern  England.  Yet,  Oman  adds,  whatever  Tyler's 
ultimate  intentions  were,  he  did  accept  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
second  meeting.  The  author  does  not  even  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
Tyler  may  have  wanted  to  utilize  this  meeting  to  capture  Richard  or  perhaps 
to  massacre  the  nobles  and  the  King's  councillors*  Richard  came  to  Smith- 
field  from  lack  of  an  alternative* 

Ramsay,  who  generally  follows  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle, seems  to 
believe  that  the  objectives  of  the  meeting  at  Smithfield  were  other  than 
to  negotiate  anew  with  Tyler.  He  writes  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Tyler  the  mayor  hastened  off  to  the  city  to  call  the  loyalists  for  help. 
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Ramsay  adds  "that  the  citizens  had  evidently  already  been  mastering  in 
self-defence"  because  "in  a  short  space  of  time  'the  aldermen1  came  up  from 
their  several  wards  with  a  fine  body  of  men  all  well  armed.  "-^-7 

The  thesis  that  the  King  and  the  government  did  not  plan  the  death 
of  Tyler  but  that  Tyler's  death  was  his  own  fault  finds  extreme  expression 
in  Maurice  Collis1  The  Hurling  Time*  Collis  says  that  the  Friday  Mile  End 
meeting  had  one  important  result*  The  Essex  peasants  began  to  leave*  But 
in  London  itself  outrages  committed  by  the  insurgents  continued.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  the  King  and  his  advisers  decided  further  to  thin  the 
rebel  ranks  by  granting  charters  without  reservation*  The  best  thing  to 
do  in  the  given  circumstances  was  to  induce  another  meeting  with  further 
grants  of  charters  which  might  shrink  the  rebel  army  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  attack  Tyler  and  the  fanatics  of  the  rebellion* 
Collis,  however,  is  not  too  convincing*  He  bases  most  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  on  the  least  reliable  chronicle,  Froissart.  He  accepts  unhesitatingly 
Tyler's  address  to  his  army  before  the  King's  arrival  in  which  Tyler 
incites  the  insurgents  to  sack  London  before  the  other  rebels  under  Bacon 
and  Lister  will  do  so*^^  Collis  accepts  as  evidence  fear  this  address 
Walsingham's  assertion  that  Tyler  planned  tc  loot  the  city  of  London  with 
the  support  of  the  London  mob,  to  massacre  the  burgesses,  the  lords  and 
the  King,  and  then  to  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire* 

Oman  questions  that  Tyler  agreed  to  the  Smithfield  meeting  in  order 

119 

to  capture  the  King  and  massacre  the  nobles*  Collis,  however,  does  not 
question  this  idea  and  quotes  passages  from  Froissart  in  which  Tyler  gives 
last  minute  instructions  to  his  adjutants  to  came  upon  his  sign  across  to 
him  and  to  kill  everybody  except  the  King*  "Do  the  King  no  harm*  He  is 
he  will  do  what  we  want.  We  will  take  him  with  us  over  England, 
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and  I  guarantee  thus  become  lords  of  the  lands *n^^°  Collis  supports  this 
statement  of  Tyler  with  a  passage  in  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle*  After  the 
unsuccessful  meeting  at  Blackheath  a  message  reached  the  King  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  not  go  to  meet  the  rebels,  because  he  would  become  their 
captive,  and  would  be  compelled  to  grant  all  to  the  rebels  that  they  would 
demand* 

Thus,  according  to  Collis,  the  Smithfield  meeting  was  to  afford 
Tyler  an  excellent  opportunity  to  seize  the  King,  a  seizure  which  would 
have  been  the  prelude  to  the  massacre.  The  question  arises  why  did  the 
rebel  leader  fail  to  give  the  order  to  seize  the  King  at  once?  Collis’ 
answer  is  that  "before  committing  an  act  so  heinous  as  the  seizure  of 
the  King,  he  had  to  bring  about  a  situation  which  would  seem  to  justify 
it*"^^  In  other  words,  he  had,  in  Froissart's  language,  to  create  an 
"incident,"  fil}"ne  demandoit  que  le  rihotte. 

While  the  meeting  was  taking  place,  the  King,  as  soon  as  Tyler 
appeared  before  him,  asked  the  rebel  leader  why  the  insurgents  had  failed 
to  depart*  Tyler's  answer  was  a  long  list  of  demands,  seme  of  which  were 
a  repetition  of  those  put  forward  at  Mile  End  and  seme  cf  vhich  were  new. 
This  Smithfield  programme  of  Tyler's  was  accompanied  by  an  ominous  threat 
directed  at  the  nobles  in  case  the  demands  were  not  fully  accepted.  The 
King,  however,  did  accept  these  demands,  and  there  was  no  causa  sufflciens 
to  act  according  to  Tyler's  plan*  This  discussion  is  followed  by  the 
description  of  Tyler's  offensive  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
as  taken  from  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle*  Collis  turns  next  to  Froissart 
and  bases  the  next  events  on  that  source*  Tyler  provoked  one  of  the 
King's  squires  by  demanding  his  dagger,  and,  when  this  was  handed  to  him, 
the  King's  sword*  Collis  intimates  that  these  demands  were  to  give  Tyler 
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the  opportunity  to  strike  the  squire  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  thus 
to  provoke  Richard  and  his  retinue  into  action#  If  the  King  still  re¬ 
strained  himself ,  Tyler  planned  to  kill  yet  another  squire  in  order  to 
make  the  King  take  up  the  challenges  "Then  at  his  signal  the  commons 
would  come  streaming  over,  convinced  that  he  jTyler  was  the  victim  of  a 
treacherous  attack. "1^3  The  casus  belli  came  when  the  squire  refused  to 
hand  over  the  royal  sword*  Henceforth,  Collis  follows  the  story,  as  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle of  the  death  of  Tyler  and  of  the 
crushing  of  the  Revolt  in  London* 

Perhaps  one  can  accept,  with  certain  reservation,  Collis*  back¬ 
ground  for  the  Smithfield  meeting.  However,  the  grandiose  plan  of  Tyler 
which  Collis  reconstructs  seems  rather  improbable* 

Not  all  historians,  however,  defend  the  King  and  government  in  the 
Smithfield  affair*  Some  of  them  show  their  open  sympathy  towards  the 
insurgents  and  are  full  of  indictments  against  what  they  call  the  planned 
murder  at  Smithfield*  The  first  historian  to  make  this  stand  was  G.  Kriehn, 
who  subjects  to  criticism  the  sources  on  which  Collis  primarily  builds  his 
grand  edifice  of  inferences*  Walsingham,  states  G.  Kriehn,  is  an  excellent 
authority  on  the  events  that  happened  in  St*  Albans,  evidently  the  testimony 
of  an  eyewitness,  but  as  far  as  the  events  in  London  are  concerned  his 
narrative  abounds  in  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  and  clearly  shows  how  little 
Walsingham  was  acquainted  with  the  most  important  events  in  the  capital* 
Kriehn  shows  that  of  the  three  events  in  the  city,  the  Mile  End  meeting, 
the  seizure  of  the  Tower  and  the  Smithfield  meeting,  Walsingham  omits  the 
first  altogether,  gives  a  wrong  description  of  the  second,  and  is  ignorant 
of  the  purpose  of  the  third*  His  principal  efforts  are  reserved  for  the 
wrongs  committed  by  the  insurgents* 
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The  Knighton  Chronicle  is  also  full  of  errors,  but  it  does  give 
an  accurate  description  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  Leicester.  This 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  Knighton  lived  in  Leicester. 

(The  authorship  of  this  chronicle  is  ascribed  to  a  Leicester  Abbey  monk«) 

The  general  chronology  is  faulty  and  the  sequence  of  events  is  often  wrong. 

For  example,  "the  rebels  entered  London  on  Friday,  June  liith,  they  entered 
the  Tower  and  slew  the  ministers  while  the  King  was  at  Mile  End,  and 
plundered  the  Savoy  after  this."12^  The  account  of  the  events  at  Smithfield. 
is  full  of  errors.  Knighton  says  the  meeting  occurred  in  the  morning,  confuses 
Tyler  with  Straw  and  states  that  the  latter  was  slain  at  Smithfieldo  His 
version  of  the  meeting  between  the  King  and  Tyler  is  at  variance  with  all 
other  accounts.  It  is  evident  that  his  testimony  is  not  reliable* 

Walsingham's  account  of  the  negotiations  between  Tyler  and  the  royal 
party,  of  Tyler's  demands  for  a  commission  to  behead  all  lawyers,  and  of 
his  boasting  that  within  four  days  laws  will  be  those  issued  from  his  mouth, 

(on  which  Collis  relies  so  much)  is  rejected  by  Kriehn  on  the  grounds  that 
the  actual  demands  made  by  Tyler  were  nothing  like  these  supposed  require¬ 
ments.  Tyler's  insolence  at  Smithfield  Kriehn  ascribes  rather  to  Tyler's 
lack  of  manners  than  anything  else.  Tyler's  reputed  attempt  to  provoke 
the  squire,  on  which  Collis  erects  his  elaborate  structure  of  inferences 
is,  according  to  Kriehn,  at  odds  with  Walsingham's  characterization  of  Wat 
Tyler  as  a  man  endowed  with  intelligence  (magno  sensu  praeditus)  . 

Kriehn  asks  the  question  why  did  the  insurgents,  seeing  their 
leader's  death,  not  move  a  finger  to  avenge  him?  His  own  answer  differs 
from  one  traditionally  given  by  other  historians*  He  analyzes  the  contem¬ 
porary  sources  and  shows  that  Walsingham  and  Knighton  maintain  that  the 
rebels  witnessed  the  death  of  lyier.  Kriehn  thinks  that  the  city  account 
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■was  distorted  for  political  reasons:  that  bhe  purpose  was  to  eulogize 
the  heroism  of  the  mayor,  who  killed  the  leader  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  rebels,  and  who  successfully  defended  himself  when  attacked  by  the 
rebel#  Froissart  relates  that  during  the  fight  the  King’s  retinue 
surrounded  Tyler  in  such  a  way  that  although  the  rebels  could  not  see  his 
death,  they  learned  of  it  immediately  afterwards# 

Other  more  reliable  sources  relate  that  the  insurgents  did  not 
witness  their  leader fs  death:  this  would  explain  why  the  insurgents  did 
not  react  to  Tyler’ 3  death.  Of  these,  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle  relates 
that  Tyler  was  very  far  away  from  his  men  when  fatally  wounded.  He  spurred 
his  horse  towards  the  rebels,  crying  for  vengeance,  but  he  fell  to  the  ground 
when  he  was  still  some  four  score  paces  from  them.  The  commons  did  not 
understand  why  he  should  fall  from  his  horses  had  they  witnessed  his 
wounding  this  would  not  have  been  so.  The  "monk  of  Evesham,”  in  his 
Historia  Vitae  et  Regni  Ricardi  II, says  that  the  rebels  demanded  to  know 
where  their  leader  was;  obviously  they  had  not  witnessed  the  wounding. 

Kriehn  has  his  own  interpretation  of  the  role  played  by  Richard 
immediately  after  Tyler  was  struck  down#  He  uses  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle 
which  says  very  clearly  that,  when  Tyler  fell,  the  King  rushed  to  the  in¬ 
surgent  ranks  and  ordered  the  rebels  meet  with  him  at  Sto  John’s  Field. 

The  Continuatio  Eulogil  says  that  the  rebels  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  King  had  knighted  Tyler  and  that  Tyler  would  meet  them  at  St.  John’s 
Field.128  Kriehn  concludes  that  Richard  did  not  himself  lead  the  insurgents 
to  the  new  place  of  meeting,  ^he  official  city  account  relates  that 
Walworth  rode  with  the  King  and  his  entourage  towards  Whitewell  beach,  the 
implication  being  that  this  was  not  the  route  that  the  rebels  took. 

In  summing  up,  Kriehn  gives  a  number  of  reasons  for  his  theory  that 
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the  death  of  Tyler  at  Smithfield  was  a  part  of  a  grand  plan  to  effect  the 
dispersal  of  the  insurgents:  (l)  The  meeting  at  Smithfield  was  so  arranged 
that  the  insurgents  did  not  see  what  was  going  on*  The  King  did  not  ride 
over  to  the  commons  as  he  did  at  Mile  End,  but  stayed  on  the  far  side  of 
the  field  nearest  to  London,  the  gates  of  which  were  held  by  his  partisans* 
Tyler  was  conducted  to  the  far  side  of  the  field,  out  of  reach  and  sight 
of  his  men*  (2)  Tyler  was  deliberately  provoked  into  action  which  would 
give  a  pretext  for  attacking  him.  The  Kentish  valet  deliberately,  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  King,  offered  him  the  greatest  insult  imaginable  and 
then  the  lords  made  a  young  nobleman  bait  Tyler  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
ccnnr.it  some  act  in  the  presence  of  the  King  which  would  give  them  the  pre¬ 
text  to  arrest  or  slay  him*  (3)  Everybody  on  the  King’s  side  was  in 
readiness  to  act  on  Tyler’s  death.  Only  half-an-hour  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  the  mayor  left  the  King  until  the  army  of  rescue  appeared  at  St.  John's 
Field.  It  would  be  impossible  to  raise  such  an  army  from  the  twenty-four 
different  wards  of  London  within  so  short  a  time,  unless  these  forces  had 
been  waiting  in  readiness.  This  is  indeed  asserted  by  Froissart *^9 
mayor  and  the  aldermen  wore  armour  concealed  under  their  robes.  In  this 
light  the  unusual  religious  preparation  of  the  King  and  his  train  at 
Westminster  acquires  a  new  significance.  Kriehn  draws  a  parallel  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  Guillaume  Cale,  the  leader  of  the  Jacquerie  in  1358, 
was  killed.  He  was  invited  to  a  conference  by  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  treacherously  murdered,  after  which  his  followers  were  dis¬ 
persed.  The  English  had  been  allies  of  Charles  and  this  incident  must 
have  been  known  to  the  members  of  the  council.  Kriehn  concludes  with  the 
rather  surprising  statement  that  Tyler's  death  was  a  state  murder  that 
darkens  English  history.1^ 
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No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by  historians  to  refute  Kriehn* s 
thesis  about  Tyler's  death*  Petit-Dutaillis  indeed  argues  that  the  facts 
interpreted  by  Kriehn  to  support  his  contention  can  be  explained  on  other 
grounds  yet  he  does  not  elaborate*  ■ ^  Hilton  and  Fagan,  the  representatives 

of  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  the  rising,  accept  unreservedly  Kriehn; 
in  fact  they  follow  him  very  closely  expanding  some  details  and  adding  new* 
For  example,  they  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  King's  mother 
attended  the  Mile  End  meeting,  while  she  did  not  participate  at  Smithfield. 
From  this  they  infer  that  the  King  and  his  company  came  to  Mile  End  with 
peaceful  intentions,  but  they  came  to  Smithfield  with  the  intention  of 
fighting* 

This  may  be  a  valid  inference,  but  all  the  details  Hilton  and  Fagan 
develop  are  not  valid*  They  claim  that  the  meeting  was  set  for  vespers 
so  thats 

By  the  time  the  negotiations  were  well  under  way,  dusk  should 
be  setting  in  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  rebel  forces 
to  see  what  was  happening  in  the  close  circle  around  Tyler *133 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  meeting  took  place  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  there  was  lots  of  time  when  it  was  all  over  for  the  King  to  knight 
Walworth,  Brember  and  Philpot.1^  Had  these  individuals  been  knighted  in 
even  the  gathering  dusk  no  chronicler  would  have  missed  such  a  spectacular 
scene,  a  scene  which  would  have  delighted  Froissart# 

It  would  appear  that  historical  interpretations  of  the  happenings 
of  Smithfield  have  swung  from  blaming  Tyler  for  his  own  death  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  Tyler's  death  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  royalist  plan.*  The  latter, 
first  forcibly  stated  by  Kriehn,  at  the  moment  seems  to  hold  the  field. 

At  least  this  is  the  interpretation  taken  by  Harold  F.  Hutchison,  in  his 

135 

The  Hollow  Crown,  the  most  recent  biography  of  Richard  II* 
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According  to  Hutchison,  the  royal  council,  while  "not  daring  to 
oppose  such  a  weight  of  rebellion  at  its  inception  were  anxious  to  take 
the  first  sensible  opportunity  of  crushing  it."1^  To  him  the  solemn 
prayers  of  the  King  and  his  retinue  at  Westminster  before  Smithfield 
indicate  that  desperate  action  was  anticipated*  This  thesis,  he  feels* 
is  supported  by  the  royal  entourage  wearing  armour  beneath  the  peace-inspiring 
clothes *137  He  feels  that  the  King  and  his  supporters,  particularly  when 
Tyler  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  insulting,  had  to  defend  themselves  and 
what  they  stood  for  against  the  new  order  envisaged  by  the  insurgents 5 
Hutchison  feels  that: 

To  execute  traitors  and  to  abolish  villeinage  with  the  co-operation 
of  good  King  Richard  was  understandable \  to  establish  a  realm 
without  notables  or  bishops  or  gentlemen,  save  the  Lord  Tyler  or  the 
Archbishop  Ball  and  the  same  good  King  Richard,  was  not  at  that  time 
even  a  wish -fulfilment  dream  of  the  people  of  England. 136 

He  thus  strongly  supports  the  hesitant  stand  of  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 

It  was  at  Smithfield  that  King  Richard  played  so  important  and 
impressive  a  role0  His  action,  in  general,  is  considered  decisive  in 
turning  the  tide  of  the  Revolt.  let  bis  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
although  generally  accepted  and  praised,  have  been  questioned  by  some 
historians®  This  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  chronicles  present 
Richard  as  rather  meek  and  fearful  of  his  life.  This  is  the  picture 
given  by  the  "monk  of  Evesham"  and  in  some  passages  in  Chronic  on  Angliae  ^ 
Richard’s  bravery  at  Smithfield,  mentioned  only  by  Froissart,  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  ftiost  historians.  However,  there  are  historians  who 
describe  the  Revolt  and  omit  altogether  the  passage  concerning  Richard’s 
bravery,  such  as  Petit-Butaillis «  Ramsay  describes  all  the  occurrences 
including  the  King’s  action  but  fails  to  commend  his  bravery.  One  of  the 
historians  who  really  questions  Richard’s  bravery  is  G.  Kriehn0  He 
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rejects  the  accounts  of  the  chronicle  which  suddenly  assign  to  Richard  a 
prominent  role  from  the  time  the  council  retreated  into  the  Tower.  Kriehn 
says  that  Richard’s  part  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolt  and  his  voluntary 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  his  council  immediately  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Revolt  make  him  question  Richard’s  bravery  and  initiative  at 
Smithfield.  To  Kriehn,  Richard  is  a  figurehead  for  the  council,  and  most 
likely  he  was  ruled  by  his  mother.  He  considers  Froissart’s  chronicle  un¬ 
reliable,  and  it  is  only  Froissart  who  depicts  the  King’s  bravery*  The 
Anonimalle  Chronicle,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  account  as  far  as  the 
events  of  London  are  concerned,  here  is  silent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"monk  of  Evesham1'  represents  the  King  as  being  summoned  to  Mile  End  under 
threat  of  death.  He  rode  timidly,  "like  a  lamb  among  wolves,  he  seemed 
as  one  in  great  dread  of  his  life,  and  meekly  he  entreated  the  people 
standing  about  him. "139  The  King  was  glad  to  grant  the  insurgents’  demands 
and  obtain  their  permission  to  retire. At  Smithfield,  according  to 
Kriehn,  since  the  rebels  would  not  see  what  was  happening,  the  King  could 
ride  over  fast  to  the  rebels  and  command  them  to  meet  him  at  St.  John’s 
Field  without  much  danger He  admits  though  that  this  act  in  the 
presence  of  the  insurgents  who  began  to  draw  their  bows,  was  one  of  bravery. 
It  probably  "gave  occasion  to  the  fine  speeches  recorded  in  several  of  the 
chronicles."1^2  Yet  it  is  likely  that  the  rebels  were  given  to  understand 
as  the  Continuatio  Eulogii  says,  that  the  King  had  made  a  knight  of  Tyler, 
who  would  meet  them  at  St.  John’s  Field.  Thus,  they  were  induced  to  march 
to  the  appointed  place.  Kriehn  agrees  that  the  King  did  not  lead  the  rebels 
to  Sto  John’s  Field,  but  went  there  another  way. 

Fagan  accepts  entirely  the  views  of  Kriehn  and  copies  them  liberally. 

He  quotes  the  same  passage  from  the  "monk  of 
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Evesham’s"  chronicle  as  Kriehn  does,  bat  he  attributes  this  passage 
mistakenly  to  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  which  is,  as  he  says,  "one  of  the 
most  reliable  accounts  He  minimizes  the  King’s  courage  on  another 

occasion,  and  dismisses  the  legend  that  "has  painted  a  brave  boy  King 
making  a  speech  full  of  courage  and  daring"  as  only  a  "veneer  used  by 
chroniclers  to  cover  a  state  murder* 

The  contention  of  Kriehn  and  his  followers  was  subjected  to  the 
most  serious  criticism  and  refutation  by  A,  Steel  in  his  book  Richard  IIo 
He  argues  that  Kriehn’ s  picture  of  Richard  is  based  solely  on  the  "monk 
Evesham"  and  that  Kriehn  "does  not  in  effect  offer  any  evidence  to  show 
that  it  ^the  chronicle J  is  not  the  work  of  imagination,  which  is  the  more 
likely  since  the  whole  chronicle  is  strongly  Lancastrian  in  tone0"l4')  If 
the  picture  is  true,  he  adds,  one  is  "left  wondering  where  did  the  monk  of 
Evesham  obtain  his  exclusive  inf ormation* Steel  even  goes  on  to  admit 
that  Froissart’s  account  of  the  revolt  is  no  good  authority  for  what 
happened  at  Mile  End  but  he  emphatically  states  that  nobody  has  ever 
questioned  ’the  well-attested  accounts  of  Richard’s  subsequent  conduct  at 
SmithfielrU*  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  hardly  true®  Steel  concludes  "that 
while  at  his  age  he  may  not  really  have  been  prominent  in  the  councils  in 
the  Tower,  he  may  yet  have  shown  an  unexpected  courage  in  the  crisis  outside 
it* "-^7  Steel  attempts,  therefore,  to  reinstate  the  story  of  Richard’s 
bravery  at  Smithfield* 
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^William  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  4th  ed.j  Vol. 

II  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1906")  • 

A 

G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe ,  This  book  was 
was  first  published  in  1§99. 

^G.  M*  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe,  7th  ed»; 
Introduction,  p*  VI. 

Q 

QAnon«»  Cbron.,  p.141.  . .  .et  les  communes  de  Sutheray  leverount 

ovesqe  eux  et  crierent  a  les  gardeyns  del  dit  pounb  pur  avaler  le  dit  pount 
et  les  lesser  entrer  ou  autrement  ils  serroient  defaitz« 

%illiam  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  II,  478-79* 

■^Charles  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  of  1381. 

■^This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Ch»  Petit-Butaillis ’  Studies 
and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubbs *  Constitutional  History,  trans.  W.  T. 

Waugh  (Manchester:  University  Press, 1935>)T 

Stubbs,  op.  cito,  II,  4 78-79. 

^A.  Reville,  Le  Soulevement  des  Travailleurs  d'Angleterre,  pp. 190-98. 

^See  above  Chapter  I,  pp.  16-17* 

^"Vroissart,  p.  104*  Ft  sachies  que  les  quatre  pars  d* eus  junerent 
par  deffaute  de  vivres,  car  il  m'en  svoient  nuls,  dont  il  estoient  tout 
courouchiet,  et  c’estoit  raisons* 

•^Trevelyan,  op.  cit. ,  p.227*  See  also  F.  H.  Ramsay,  Genesis  of 
Lancaster  ( 130 7-13 79l  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1913),  II,  15>0*  C.  Oman, 
op.  cit.,  p*53>.  V.  H.  R.  Green,  The  Later  Plantagenets  (London:  Edward 
Arnold  (Publishers)  Ltd.,  1955>) ,  p»2l8. 
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Reville,  op.  cit.,  p.192. 

ir  / 

A.  Reville,  op0  cit.,  p»191«  Et  eadem  nocte  praedictus  Johannes 
Horn  duxit  secum  Londonias  plures  principales  insurectores,  et  aliorum 
malefactorum  ductores,  videlicet  Thomas  Hawke,  Willelmiun  Newman,  Johannes 
Sterling  alios  qui,  ex  hoc  postea  convicti,  judicium  mortis  susceperunt  et 
cum  eo  tota  ilia  nocte  in  hospicium  suum  recepti  fuerunt  felonice  proditorie* 

^Trevelyan,  op.  cit»,  pa228« 

20 Ibid.,  p<»229o 

21Ibid. ,  p.229* 

22A.  Reville,  op.  cit.,  pp.197-98.  Sed  si  idem  Willelmus  Tonge  dicte 
porte  apercionen  fecerent  ex  sua  malicia  propria,  vel  ex  coniva  predictorum 
Johannis  Horn  et  Walteri  Sybyle,  vel  ex  metu  et  minis  predictorum  malefac¬ 
torum  de  comitatu  Kancie  infra  civitatem  tunc  existentium,  omnino  ignorant 
ad  praesen$. 

2^Ch.  Petit-Dutaillis ,  op.  cit. .  p.288.  B.  Wilkinson,  "The  Feasants* 
Revolt  of  1381,"  Speculum  Vol.  XV  (19U0) ,  p»l8,  rejects  the  validity  of 
Rdville’s  document  and  maintains  that  "it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  London  and  suburban  mob  which  prevented  the  gates  from  being  closed 
against  the  rebels.”  Wilkinson* s  view  will  be  discussed  further  in 
Chapter  IV. 

2^A.  Reville,  op0  cita,  p.l9ko 

^Ibid«,  po5h« 

26 Ibid. ,  pp.37-^2o 

2 7. In  fact  the  Revolt  began  on  Wednesday,  June  12th. 

^Chrono  Anglo,  p.302o 

2?E.  Powell,  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia,  p.9. 

3^A.  Seville,  Le  Soulevement,  p*62.  F.  K.  Ramsay,  Genesis  of 
Lancaster  (Oxfords  Clarendon  Fress,  1913),  II,  16U,  hesitatingly  suggests 
that  Wrawe  could  have  met  Tyler  on  the  11th  of  June  somewhere  in  Kent* 

See  also  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt,  polOU,  n.  1.  A.  Steel  in  Richard  II 
(Cambridge:  University  Press, ~19Ul) ,  p.8L,  confirms  Wrawe1 s  meeting  with 
Tyler  on  his  own  terms.  He  claims  that  Wrawe  was  "in  touch  with  Tyler 
from  an  early  point  in  the  rising." 

Pagan  in  R.  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Id  sing  of  1381, 
(London:  Lawrence  and  V'ishart,  1950) ,  p*lL3,  failed  to  take  note  of 
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Reville' s  clear  inference  and  still  maintains  that  "John  Wrawe  was 
present  at  the  meeting  in  London  before  the  main  body  of  rebels  had 
entered  and  returned  to  Sudbury,  giving  the  signal  to  rise  on  Wednesday, 
June  13th* "  Fagan  commits  a  double  error*  From  the  book  it  transpires 
that  a  meeting  between  Wrawe  and  Tyler  was  postponed  for  a  day,  which  is 
unacceptable  due  to  the  fact  that  Wrawe  was  on  the  12th  personally  taking 
part  in  the  riots*  Besides  -  and  this  is  the  second  error  -  June  12th 
was  a  Wednesday,  a  fact  accepted  by  all  historians*  M.  McKisack,  The 
Fourteenth  Century  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1959),  p*ll45,  n.2,  accepts 
RdVi.ll e *  s  view • 

Powell,  op*  cit*,  p025« 

-^A*  Seville,  op*  cit*,  p*65  and  Appendix  I  containing  Wrawe1 s 
declaration  * 

33e.  Powell,  op*  cit*,  p*13» 

While  Reville  calls  the  chief  leader  of  the  riots  in  Suffolk 
John  WTrawe,  le  cur<^  de  Ringsfield,  E.  Powell,  op*  cit*,  p*2l',  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  John  Wrawe  of  Sudbury  described  on  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls 
as  a  chaplain,  the  principal  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  Suffolk  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Revolt  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  another 
John  Wrawe,  a  parson  of  Ringsfield  church,  responsible  for  the  attack  on 
Mattingham  Castle,  and  in  the  Beccles  district  on  a  certain  Hugh  Fastolf 
of  Bradwell  and  robbery  ofjfliOO  as  well  as  fcr  the  murder  of  Geoffrey 
Southgate  (p*2U) *  It  seems  that  this  duality  was  questioned  by  A,  Steel 
in  his  Richard  II,  p*8b0  There  he  states  that  the  leader  of  Suffolk 
"was  a  priest,  John  Wrawe,  formerly  vicar  of  Ringsfield  near  Beccles eo*" 

^Edgar  Powell,  op*  cit*,  p*ll*  Charles  Cman,  The  Great  Revolt, 
p.105,  tries  to  explain  this  fact  that  the  justice  had  been  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents  and  this  accounts  for  the  hiding  of  his 
valuables  in  the  church  tower0 

36e.  P0well,  loc*  cit* 

37lbid«,  p*13» 

^ Ibid* ,  p.lh*  According  to  Powell,  Cavendish  was  also  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge*  This  fact  is  flatly  denied  by 
T.  F*  Tout,  Chapters  in  the  Administrative  History  of  Mediaeval  England 
(Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press,  1928),  III,  37i;*  Also 
Reville,  op*  cit.,  p*69* 

^Chron*  Angl*,  p*302* 

similar  account  is  also  given  in  Chrcn*  Angl*,  pp«2ii3-U7 
but  not  with  such  darjty.  Reville,  op*  cit*,  pp.62-65,"gives  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  conflict  between  Bury  St*  Edmunds  and  its  tenants  and  the 
earlier  risings  of  the  latter* 
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^E*  Powell,  op*  cit»,  pp*  17-l8o 

1x2  / 

p*19*  Also  Reville,  op*  cit*,  P-6'2,,  Wr awe's  declara¬ 
tion  in  Appendix  1* 

J  ^ 

■^Reville,  op*  cit*,  p*62j  Ramsay,  op»  cit*,  p*l61*;  Oman,  op*  cit*, 
pp«10U-107j  McKisack,  The  fourteenth  Century ,  pp*TH5-l6$  R.  H*  Hilton  and 
H*  Fagan,  The  English  Rising, ~pp*lU3 -Mi* 

^Edmund  de  Lakenheath  should  not  be  confused  with  John  de 
Lakenheath,  the  custos  Baroniae  or  the  guardian  of  St.  Edmunds  Barony, 
i®e«,  a  monk  in  charge  of  services,  due  to  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St*  Edmunds 
by  the  villeins*  He  was  demanded  by  rebels  without  knowing  his  identity* 
Walsingham  has  it  that  John  de  Lakenheath  boldly  advanced  to  them  asking 
what  do  they  want*  Their  answer  was  to  kill  him*  Chron*  Angl*,  p*303* 
"...Itaque  praefatus  Johannes,  cavens  domus  suae  periculo,  respondit  se 
esse  quern  quaerebant  interrogans  ad  quid  a  communibus  peteretur,  ad  quern 
illi  nAd  mortem, "  inquiunt,  "proditor,  te  modo  qaerimus*"* 

^ ^Powell,  op*  citoj  p*21  and  pp *130-31*  Latin  text  from  Ancient 
Indictments*  Also  Revise,  op*  cit*,  p*82,  giving  the  same  account,  re¬ 
marks:  "C'etait  une  idee  superieurement  original  que  de  lever  la  force 
aimee  pour  rendre  le  pillage  et  le  vol  plus  aises  et  moins  dangereux,  les 
rebelles  en  effet  n’eurent  en  cette  region  d1 autre  souci  que  de  s'enrichir." 
Oman,  The  Great  Revolt ,  p*110,  remarks  that  James  Bodyngfield's  actions 
is  the  only  example  of  effort  Mto  organize  the  forces  of  rebellion  which 
we  find  nowhere  else  in  East  Anglia* M 

^ Chron*  Anglo*  p*305*  Froissart,  p*311»,  mentions  Lister  but  calls 
him  William:  "Encores  vous  voel  jou  recorder  de  une  aventure  qui  avint, 
par  ces  maleoites  gens,  devant  la  chitte  de  Norduich  et  par  un  capitaine, 
que  il  avoient,  que  on  appelloit  Willaume  Listier,  liquels  estoit  de 
Stafort." 

I  ni 

walsingham  and  Froissart  mention  Lister  as  the  head  of  the  rising 
in  Norfolk,  however,  further  details  of  him  are  erroneous* 

^®Walsingham  in  addition,  provides  more  details  with  regard  to 
the  effort  of  the  insurgents  to  gain  ths  support  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  others o 

k^Chron*  Angl*,  p*305© 

^E.  Powell,  op*  cit*,  p*132* 
fl-Ibid* *  p.39* 


^ Ibid* ,  p*132® 
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libido,  p027o 

^*Ibld.,  ppo27,  35o 

^Ibid® ,  pp®27-28.  One  isolated  attack  on  a  manor  house  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Methwold  took  place  on  the  16th  and  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  justice  of  peace  and  tax  collector  to  forward  <£10  to  Lynn 
threatening  that  unless  this  was  done  a  band  of  insurgents  would  visit  him® 
R^ville,  Le  Soulevement,  p093>  mentions  this  case  and  calls  it  "L* intimida¬ 
tion  a  distance.” 

Reville,  Le  Soulevement,  p®ll5®  The  detailed  activities  of 
John  Gentilhomme  and  Richard  Filmond  are  given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  rising  in  East  Norfolk o 

07 

^'Powell,  op0  cite  %  p027o 

^Reville,  op0  cit®,  pp®  85-86® 

^Ibido,  po90o 

60  Ibido  t  p*93o 
61 Ibid*  ,  p.95* 

62Ibid0j  po95» 

^E®  Powell s  op.  cit.,  p*3U« 

^A.  Refills,  op*  cit* »  p®lllu  The  author  remarks  that  this 
monastery  was  famous  for  possessing  a  miraculous  cross  and  the  rebels  did 
not  show  reverence  for  this  venerated  place® 

6%.  Powell*  loco  cit. 

^Ibid®,  p.3iio 

^A®  Reville,  op®  cit®,  pp®95-96® 

Ibid. ,  p®97.  MCe  fut  en  somme  beaucoup  de  bruit  pour  peu  de 

chose «“ 

^Powell,  op.  cit®,  p.35o 

^Reville*  loc.  cit»?  Powell,  loc*  cit. 
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7  A.  Revilla,  op .  cit»,  p.119.  "Autant  1* insurrection  s'etait 
disseminee  a  louest,  autant  elle  fat  compacte  et  pour  ainsi  dire  ramassee 
dans  la  parte  orientale.  Elle  eat  un  centre  d' action,  qai  fat  Norwich  et 
an  chef  inconteste"  Geoffrey  Lyster." 

7^R.  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1381,  p.lli7* 
adopt  this  version. 

73 

E.  Powell,  op.  cit.,  p®132«  "Item  dicant  quod  Henricus  Roys  de 
Dilham# oo  .Adam  Martyn  simal  cam  alliis  malefactoribas*. .anno  quarto  supra- 
dicto  17  June  1381  ..o.felonice  interfecerunt  et  decolaverunt  Robertum 
de  Salle  militero  affirmantcs. • • *se  habere  et  habuisse  regale  preceptum  in 
premissis  Datum  de  loco  et  anno  supradictis." 

v) 

Chron.  Ang 3..  p.30£j  Knighton,  p.3lj0. 

‘'‘A.  Reville,  Le  Soalevement,  p.103. 

76 

^Kriehn’s  criticism  of  Froissart  expounded  in  his  "Studies  in  the 
Sources  of  the  Social  Revolt  in  1381,"  AHR,  Vol#  VII  (1901),  in  brief  runs 
thus:  The  Book  II  which  contains  the  Revolt  of  1381  was  not  written  con~ 
temporaneousljr  with  the  events.  Froissart  seems  to  have  kept  record  of 
the  information  he  was  constantly  acquiring  in  notes  or  some  similar  records. 
Put  by  the  time  he  came  to  write  his  conception  was  greatly  influenced  by 
certain  moral  and  rhetorical  aims.  His  purpose  was  not  to  write  history 
in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  but  furnish  brave  knights  with  a  good 
example.  This  in  turn  causes  him  to  idealize  the  action  and  character  of 
his  knights  and  nobles  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  actual  state 
of  affairs.  His  chronicles  are  of  a  poetic  character.  Facts  are  distorted 
to  produce  a  time  narrative.  Incidents  that  he  thinks  probably  occurred 
are  often  invented.  He  is  an  historian  of  the  culture  of  the  upper  classes 
and  his  sympathy  is  only  with  the  upper  classes. 

^G.  Kriehn,  op»  cit.,  p«26£  and  n.l. 

7®F.  Blomefieid,  An  Essay  towards  a  Topographical  History  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  17U5,  IH>  108,  quoted  in  G.  Kriehn,  op.  cit., 
n.l. 


79G.  Kriehn,  op»  cit.,  p*265. 

60 Ibid.,  p.261*. 

8l 

xIt  should  be  observed  that  the  Anon.  Chron . ,  p.l5l>  mentions 
Robert  Salle  in  one  rather  not  too  clear  sentence:  "En  quel  temps  ila 
encontrerent  une  chivaler  hardy  et  vigorous.  Sir  Robert  Sail1  par  noun 
mes  graunt  larount  et  combatour  et  couperent  soun  test."  There  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  Salle’s  valiant  fighting  with  the  insurgents  which  is 
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in  favour  of  the  inference  made  by  Oman. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  A.  Steel,  in  Richard  II,  p*87,  omits 
this  controversy  altogether  and  remarks >pnly  that "Robert  Salle  preferred 
death  to  being  seen  in  that  linsurgents’J  company." 

82 

Froissart  is  the  only  chronicler  to  mention  this  city  under  the 
name  Gernemue  when  he  begins  his  account  of  the  Rising  in  Norfolk* 

8^A*  Rdville,  Le  Soulevement,  pp *108-1090 

®^R*  H*  Hilton  and  H*  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1381,  p.litS,  N.l„ 
Powell,  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia a  p*32,  N02* 

8^A.  Reville,  Le  Soulevement,  p*109*  The  author  remarks  that  Roger 
Bacon  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  rebels  at  Yarmouth* 

libido,  p.110. 

88S„  Powell,  op*  cit*,  p.33» 

8^A.  Reville,  op*  cita,  p.lll* 

90 Ibid.,  p.112. 

^R.  Oman  in  Great  Revolt  adopts  Reville ’s  version* 

9^Chron*  Angl*,  pp*306~307® 

9^This  quotation  is  taken  from  Powell,  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia, 

p.39* 

9^Powell,  op*  cit*,  pp.31,  39,  quotes  Walsingham's  story  about  the 
knight,  who  joined  perforce  Lister’s  camp.  Therein  his  name  appears  as 
William  Morley.  In  quoting  Cqpgrave’s  story  of  the  meeting  of  Henry 
Despenser  with  the  mission  Morley’ s  first  name  appears  as  Thomas* 

9^Ibido,  pp. 37-38* 

96 A.  Reville,  op*  cit*,  p.138,  n.l.  Johannes  Gyldyng  de  Heydon 
die  martis  proximo  post  festum  Nativitatis  sancti  Johannis  Baptiste,  ex 
malicia  sua...levavit  gentem  et  pergit  de  villa  ad  villam  videlicet  Lallyng, 
Salle, Corpusty  et  alibi  dicendo  diversis  hominibus  quod  bonum  esset  et 
magnum  proficuum  communibus  arrestare  episcopum  et  ilium  obs bupere  de 
malicia  sua, 
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Ibid. ,  p.139,  n.l.  Powell  n'a  pas  prete  attention  a  un  document 
qui  donee  raison  a  Vial singh am  et  a  ceux  qui  comme  Andre  Reville  on  admis 
son  r£cit. 

98 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  5-6,  Ric*  II,  m.12.  These  details  are  quoted 
from  A*  Reville,  Le  Soulevement,  p*139. 

99 

See  Ramsay,  The  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  Vol.  II,  p©171« 

R.  Steel,  Richard  II,  p.fiB. 

R®  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1381,  pp*13U, 

l85o 

M.  McKisack,  The  Fourteenth  Century  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press 
1959) ,  p.laTE 

C.  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  of  1381,  p.l3U>  n.l.  The  author 
notes  another  mistake  committed  by  Capgrave. 

lOO^iiiiajn  Stubbs,  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  II,  pob80* 

"As  soon  as  he  i^the  King]  left  the  Tower,  the  Kentish  leaders  entered  and 
after  insulting  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  running  riot  in  the  royal  chambers, 
murdered  the  chancellor  and  treasurer* H 

lOlproissart,  p.lll. 

^■^G.  M.  Trevelyan,  The  Age  of  Wycliffe,  pp  ®  23li-36 « 

lQlAnon.  Chron«,  p*li*5e 

lQiiChron*  A-ngl®,  p«290. 

10^Ibida ,  po290. 

106j.  H.  Ramsay,  The  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  II,  l5i*» 

10^T.  F.  Tout,  Chapters  in  the  Administrative  History  of  Medieval 
England  (Manchester:  University  Press,  1928/,  III,  371 » 

1^®A.  Steel,  Richard  II,  pp. 77-79. 

1°?R.  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1381. 

110 Ibid.,  po!32. 

McKisack,  The  Fourteenth  Century,  p.Ul2,  n.l. 

112m.  Coll is.  The  Hurling  Time  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1958), 

pp. 272-73,  n.la 
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^w.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  II,  1*81. 
^Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  fry-cliff e,  p.2i|2. 

U^Ibid.,  p.2l*2. 

^•^Oman,  The  Great  Revolts  pp*72-75* 

^ Ramsay,  The  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  p.159. 
lift 

Colli s.  The  Hurling  Time,  p.292.  See  Froissart,  p.118. 

11^Oman,  op,  cit.,  p.72. 

1 20 

Collis,  op «  cit.,  p*293*  See  Froissart,  p.118. 

■^Collis,  op.  cit.,  p029li« 

122Froissart,  p*119* 

^^Collis,  op.  cit.,  p«29U« 

^•^Ano n«  Chron. ,  p«li*8o 

^^G.  Kriehn,  AKR,  1901,  p.!*68,  n.l.  See  Knighton ,  pp*132-3l4* 

T  26 

x  °G.  Kriehn,  op.  cito,  p.l*67*  "Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man 
accredited  by  his  enemies  with  having  a  good  sense  should  have  begun  an 
unprovoked  quarrel  with  an  inoffensive  knight,  instead  of  trying  to  get 
the  King's  assent  to  the  articles  which  it  was  his  business  to  present?" 

^•^Historia  Vitae  et  Regnt  Ricardi  II,  Angliae  Regis  a  nonacho 
quodam  de  Evesham  consignataT  Ed*  Th.  Hearnius,  Oxoniae,  1*729,  p*29* 

Unde  cito  post  populi  clamant;  "ubi  est  dux  nos ter?"  Rex  prout  deus  voluit 
inter  eos  equitando  insilliens  respondit  demando.  "Ego  sum  dux  vester, 
sequimini  me."  This  quotation  is  taken  from  G.  Kriehn' s  "Studies",  AHR 
(1901),  Pol|69,  n.l*. 

^^Cont.  Eulog* ,  p*35^»  As  quoted  by  G.  Kriehn,  Ibid* ,  p.1^69* 

^ ^Froissart,  p.121, 

130q.  Kriehn,  op.  cit.,  p.i*77,  recalls  the  death  of  Edward  II  and 
Richard  II.  He  adds  -  "we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  council  would  have 
been  troubled  with  many  scruples  in  removing  an  intractable  rebel,  whose 
influence  prevented  the  insurgents  from  dispersing." 
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^■^Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies  Supplementary  to  Stubbs*  Constitutional 
History,  II,  p.287,  n®2® 

^3^This  fact  is  related  in  Anon®  Chron®  and  is  not  supported  by 
any  other  authority®  It  was  also  accepted  without  any  reservation  by  Tout, 
Chapters ,  III,  p®371a  Collis  in  his  Hurling  Time,  pp®273>  279,  strikes 
a  "golden  medium®1’  He  agrees  with  Anon®  Chron.,  partly,  i0e®,  that  the 
King’s  mother  only  escorted  her  son  up  till  the  Aldgate  but  must  have 
turned  back  since  we  read  in  Chron®  Angl®  that  later  she  was  insulted  by 
the  insurgents  in  the  Tower® 

^%ilton  and  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1361,  pp <>168-69  • 

1 

/inon®  Chron®,  p.lit6. 

^■^Harold  Hutchison,  The  Hollow  Crown  (Londons  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1961) • 

■^H®  F.  Hutchison,  op®  cit®,  p®70® 

137Ibid®,  p®72. 

138 Ibid® ,  p*71*  R*  H.  Hilton,  op®  cit®,  p«l89,  states  clearly 
that  from  the  Marxist  point  of  view,  the  insurgents  could  not  have  won 
this  struggle® 

^Historia  Vitae  et  Regn.i  P.icardi  II,  pp. 27-28®  This  quotation 
is  taken  from  George  Kriehn’s  "Studies11  AHR  (1901) ,  p<>279. 

^°Ibido,  p.280 . 

liU-This  is  based  on  the  interpretations  of  the  Anon®  Chron®,  p®ll±8® 

•^^G.  Kriehn,  op®  cit®,  poIi73® 

U*3r.  h®  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  1381,  pp. 128-29. 

^Ibid®,  Pol63o 

^R.  Steel,  Richard  II,  p®80® 

-^Ibid® ,  p®8l. 

3ii7Ibid.,  p.8l* 
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CHAPTER  in 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLT 

One  of  the  most  controversial  points  in  the  history  of  the  Peasants 
Revolt  is  the  causes*  The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  historians  not 
only  found  hitherto  unknown  reasons  for  the  eruption;  they  also  re-inter- 
preted  old  ones® 

Most  of  the  chroniclers  agree  that  the  poll-tax  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rising®  The  writer  of  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle  says  so 
specifically.  Others,  such  as  Walsingham  and  Knighton,  show  this  by 
implication .-*•  'On  the  underlying  causes  of  the  rising,  with  the  exception 
of  Froissart,  the  chroniclers  contribute  very  little® 

History,  to  the  average  chronicler,  is  sub  specie  aeternitatis. 
Events  are  reflections  of  a  divine  purpose;  they  are  gesta  Dei  with  all 
that  this  implies.  It  is  the  duty,  -the  task,  and  the  obligation  of  man 
to  discover  what  is  this  divine  purpose  and  to  assist  it.  No  one  is  able 
to  arrest  the  divine  plan*  Attempts  to  do  so  bring  about  only  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  those  who  try.  ^ 

Wal sing ham's  Chronicon  Angliae  shows  all  this  very  clearly  in  its 
account  of  the  rising.  The  author  does  mention  the  poll-tax  levied  at  the 
Northampton  Parliament  as  bringing  unspeakable  misery;  he  promises  to  say 
more  about  this  tax  but  he  does  not  remember  to  do  so*^  On  general  causes 
of  the  Revolt,  there  is  a  special  chapter. 

Here,  first  of  all,  Walsingham  blames  the  growth  of  heresy*  He 
openly  chastises  the  slackness  of  3unon  Sudbury,  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  and  other  prelates  for  their  failure  to  deal  with  this*  The 
prelates  showed  neither  energy  nor  courage  in  combatting  the  spread  of  the 
perverse  and  darned  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  o'-1  Then  he 
blames  the  lack  of  faith  shown  by  the  nobility  and  the  general  immorality 
of  all*^  To  these  very  popular  opinions  ( multi s  opinantibus)  which  he 
cites,  the  chronicler  singles  out  for  especial  condemnation  the  friars* 

These  mendicants,  who  had  renounced  riches  and  embraced  poverty,  lived  per¬ 
versely  without  sound  religious  principles,  indulging  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth*  No  wonder  God  visited  upon  England  his  divine  wrath® 

Froissart's  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  rising  is  devoid  of 
any  reference  to  God  or  to  providential  purpose®  On  the  one  hand  he  sees 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  rising  the  feudal  services  that  the  villeins  were 
required  to  render  to  their  lords*  He  singles  out  especially  the  peasants 
of  such  counties  as  Essex,  Sussex,  Bedford,  and  Kent,^  who  suffered  very 
much  from  these  obligations®  On  the  other  hand  he  claims  that  the  "ease 
and  riches*®*  [of )  the  commons"  account  for  the  rising.?  Froissart  thus 
dimly  recognizes  as  a  factor  in  the  Revolt  the  discrepancy  between  the 
economic  position  of  the  peasants  and  their  legal  status®  There  is  no  one 
to  correct  this  discrepancy®  In  one  of  John  Ball's  harangues,  Froissart 
makes  the  priest  exclaim  that  the  villeins  have  no  sovereign  to  whom  they 
even  can  complain*  In  other  words,  the  commons  have  no  way  to  show  their 

O 

grievances  except  by  rebellion® 

The  chroniclers  all  deal  very  simply  and  clearly  with  the  causes 
of  the  Revolt.  The  modem  historian  cannot  do  so.  He  sees  that  there 
were  many  causes,  not  few*  Each  modern  historian  stresses  particular  causes 
and  has  his  own  theory  about  the  Revolt.  Wide  divergences  of  interpretation 
are  to  be  found  and  these  can  be  very  confusing  to  the  student  approaching 
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the  Revolt  for  the  first  time. 

Bishop  Stubbs  was  the  first  modern  historian  to  stress  the  complex 
character  of  the  rising.  It  covered  a  wide  area,  it  spread  very  rapidly 
and  it  was  not,  he  thought,  an  ’accidental  conflagration’.  Behind  the 
Revolt  he  saw  some  sort  of  an  organization,  but  the  unity  was  not  produced 
by  a  unity  of  purpose.  There  was  general  discontent  but  this  was  not  always 
directed  against  the  same  things. 

Stubbs  was  not  too  clear  on  the  nature  of  the  ’organization’  that 
lay  behind  the  Revolt.  He  does  say,  however,  that  this  had  something  to 
do  with  the  associations  created  to  defeat  the  Statutes  of  Labourers.  The 
unrest  was  co-ordinated  to  some  extent  by  the  preaching  of  the  Lollards 
who,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  spread  social  disturbance.  There  were 
many  discharged  soldiers  in  England,  often  unemployed,  %ho  could  and  did 
give  leadership  either  to  express  their  own  grievances  or  to  further  their 
personal  ambitions. 

Stubbs  divides  the  grievances  of  the  lower  classes  into  two: 
political  grievances  and  social  grievances.  To  the  former  belongs  the 
constant  pressure  of  taxation,  the  result  of  the  constant  war  with  France* 

A  government  that  exacted  high  taxes  to  conduct  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
France  was  bound  to  be  unpopular  with  the  tax-payers.  Deprived  of  any 
direct  approach  to  the  government,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  expressed  its 
fury  on  lesser  governmental  officials,  such  as  tax-collectors,  escheators, 
etc* 

The  main  social  grievances  were  found  in  villeinage  and  all  that 
villeinage  implied.  Stubbs  shows  that  the  villani  originally  were  freemen 
but  they  had  lost  their  freedom  and  become  tied  to  the  land.  To  some 
extent  they  were  protected  by  customary  rights,  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
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and  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  dependent  upon  them  and  their  services  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  estate#  However,  law  and  custom  protected  the 
villeins  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  demesne  land.  This  diminished  the  need 
of  the  lord  for  labour  services  and  he  commuted  many  of  these  for  money 
payments.  This  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villeins  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  Black  Death. ^  Labour  came  into  short  supply  bringing  the  prospect 
of  higher  wages.  To  keep  wages  down  Edward  III  issued  the  first  labour 
ordinance,  to  be  known,  when  codified  by  Parliament,  as  the  first  Statute 
of  Labourers  (1351) •  This  ordered  that  no  labourer  of  any  sort  had  the 
right  to  demand  wages  higher  than  those  he  had  received  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  plague,  nor  was  any  employer  of  labour  allowed  to  pay  higher  wages. 

Stubbs  follows  the  theory  of  Thorald  Rogers^  which  maintained 
that  tne  commutation  of  villein  services  into  money  payments  began  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  that  by  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  the  villeins 
were  moving  swiftly  along  the  road  to  emancipation.  In  this  theory  Rogers 
holds  that  the  landed  aristocracy,  by  substituting  money  payments  for 
services,  became  dependent  upon  hired  labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
demesne  lands.  The  shortage  of  labour,  and  the  high  price  of  that  labour, 
forced  the  lords  to  return  to  direct  labour  services.  The  reaction  of  the 
villeins  was  violent;  Rogers  sees  this  reaction  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
Rising  of  1381. 11  Stubbs  endorses  this  view  but  it  does  not  link  the 
peasants  with  the  working-classes  in  the  towns.  To  overcome  this  Stubbs 
maintains  that  tne  general  discontent  in  the  towns  was  sufficiently  great 
for  the  towns  to  join  with  the  rural  classes.12 

Tte  theories  of  Stubbs  have  not  found  general  acceptance  amongst 
all  modern  historians.  Few  believe  that  the  Lollards  did  much  to  provoke 
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the  rising,  and  the  theories  of  Rogers  have  been  greatly  modified*  However, 
the  pioneer  work  of  Rogers  did  encourage  the  further  explore ti on  of  the 
manor  and  of  rural  society*^ 

G.  M*  Trevelyan  also  feels  that  the  condition  of  the  villein  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Revolt  but  he  follows  the  views  of  T.  W.  Page1^  and 
W*  F.  Ashley^  rather  than  those  of  Rogers*  The  commutation  of  labour 
services  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  was  a  very  slow  process.  The 
initiative  came  from  the  landlords  and  these  had  no  particular  desire  to 
inprove  the  lot  of  their  villeins*  As  Charles  Petit-Dutaiilis  indeed 
points  out,  in  many  cases  the  peasants  suffered  rather  than  gained;  when 
the  lord  had  no  need  for  the  feudal  services  upon  his  demesne  land  he 
forced  the  peasants  to  commute  into  cash  tne  services  they  were  quite 
willing  to  perform*^  Trevelyan  agrees  with  Stubbs  that  the  Black  Death 
brought  on  a  labour  crisis  which  was  met  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers* 

In  this  statute  Parliament  attempted  to  turn  back  the  clock  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attempt  failed.  The  stiff  penalties  fcr  those 
demanding  higher  wages  could  not  be  enforced;  attempts  to  do  so  created 
unrest  and  the  failure  of  the  attempts  encouraged  disrespect  for  the  officers 
of  the  law*  The  landlords  -themselves,  desperate  for  labour,  disregarded 
the  statute*  The  legislation,  therefore,  only  er^hasized  the  discrepancy 
between  what  the  government  thought  should  be  and  what,  in  reality,  was. 

The  wages  of  labourers  had  risen  and  the  statute  was  powerless  to  depress 
them* 

Trevelyan,  in  contrast  to  Stubos,  maintains  that  the  process  of 
commutation  was  accelerated  by  the  Black  Death,  not  retarded.  To  keep  their 
lands  under  cultivation  the  lords  were  forced  to  make  many  concessions  to 
their  villeins  including  commutation*  Trevelyan  writes:  "bo  far  from 
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trying  to  revive  obligations  that  had  been  previously  commuted,  we  find 
them  £i*e.,  the  lordsj  parting  with  the  villeins*  services  more  largely 
than  ever  after  the  Black  Death,  and  often  for  a  rent  by  no  means  equiva¬ 
lent*  7  However,  the  lords  did  try  to  implement  the  Statute  of  Labourers 
to  keep  down  their  laoour  costs .i3 

As  far  as  the  villein  was  concerned,  the  process  of  commutation 
was  too  slow  and  commutation  did  not  end  the  servile  aspects  of  villein 
tenure.  The  substitution  of  a  money  rent  for  labour  services  on  the 
demesne  land  of  the  lord  was  Important  to  the  villein  but  the  lord  still 
possessed  many  rights  which  the  villein  did  not  like.  The  villein  still 
had  to  pay  innumerable  fines  such  as  the  heriot,  the  chevage,  and  the 
raerchetj  these  all  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  free.  He  could  not  plead 
in  court  against  his  lord  nor  could  he  sell  his  land  without  the  permission 
of  his  lord.  He  was  still  'bound  to  the  soil;'  he  remained  still  a  serf. 
These  remaining  restrictions  were  all  the  more  burdensome  now  that  his 
actual  material  status  had  become  so  much  improved* 

Trevelyan  thinks  that  commutation  developed  the  idea  amongst  the 
villeins  that  they  ought  to  be  personally  free.  The  lower  clergy  assisted 
in  the  spread  of  this  notion  by  preaching  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God.  "In  that  age,"  writes  Trevelyan,  "revolutionary  theories  were  as 
naturally  religious  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  naturally 
irreligious® nl<?  He  equates  the  popular  couplet20  about  the  equality  of 
all  in  the  beginning  with  the  French  Revolutionary  slogans  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity.  In  the  preaching  of  equality  John  Ball  stands 
out,  but  Trevelyan  does  not  accept  the  statement  of  Froissart  that  Ball 
wished  all  things  to  be  held  "in  common."  The  rising,  he  notes,  fails  to 
disclose  any  communistic  tendencies.  The  friars,  according  to  irevelyan. 
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spread  revolutionary  ideas  widely*  Langland,  the  poet,  accuses  them  of 
preaching  communism;  Trevelyan  accuses  than  of  setting  class  against  class o 

Trevelyan  does  not  endorse  Stubbs '  view  that  the  Lollards  had  an 
important  part  in  spreading  unrest#  The  Lollard  'Poor  Priests'  could  not 
have  been  yet  at  work  all  over  England*  Moreover,  Wycliffe 's  teachings 
hardly  supported  the  lie  volt* 

In  his  De  Dominio  Civili,  written  ten  years  before  the  rising, 
Wycliffe  discusses  the  rights  of  secular  property.  Only  the  good  man,  he 
says,  can  hold  property  of  the  bad,  only  the  good  man  can  hold  property 
of  God,  and  only  the  good  man  possesses  all  thingso  From  this  it  follows 
that  all  good  men  possess  all  things  and  all  things  are  held  in  common  by 
them#  'While  this  seems  to  support  a  kind  of  communism,  Wycliffe  reduces 
the  importance  for  practical  politics  of  what  he  says  by  his  distinction 
between  lordship  and  use,  between  dominium  and  ususo 

In  real  life  Wycliffe  admits  that  the  bad  may  have  usus  and  he 
believes  that  the  good  should  leave  the  bad  in  possession  and  obey  them# 

The  lord,  be  he  good  or  bad,  has  a  right  to  use  his  property#  Wycliffe 
is  a  conservative  and  his  theory  of  civil  lordship  is  of  no  real  importance 
for  any  agitator*  If  Wycliffe' s  'Poor  priests'  were  active  before  1381, 
Trevelyan  maintains  that  they  would  hardly  be  preaching  communism*  He 
feels  that  it  is  probable  that  some  popular  preachers  did  use  Wycliffe' s 
theories  but  they  either  failed  to  understand  them  fully  or  purposely  mis¬ 
interpreted  them*  These  attempted  to  induce  villeins  to  withdraw  their 
services  from  the  lords  because  the  lords  were  wicked  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  really  have  lordship,  but  this  was  not  what  wycliffe  saido  In  fact, 
Lollards  who  were  tried  for  spreading  heresy  were  never  accused  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  property-holding* 
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Like  Stubbs,  but  more  emphatically,  Trevelyan  believes  that  the 

Revolt  was  organized  and  planned  in  advance#  As  soon  as  the  demand  for 

freedom  became  universal  amongst  the  villeins,  they  formed  a  union  and 

openly  refused  to  perform  their  customary  services  unless  they  received 

wages#  If  in  the  ’Good  Par3iament'  complaints  were  heard  about  the  flight 

of  serfs  and  labourers  who  defied  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  a  year  later 

in  the  preamble  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  1377  a  complaint  is 

expressed  against  the  organized  resistance  of  villeins  to  the  performance 

of  their  customary  services.  The  villeins  are  explicitly  stated  to 

21 

support  each  other  and  to  resist  the  lords  with  forceo 

As  he  was  able  to  discover  nothing  about  the  plans  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  resistance,  Trevelyan  is  on  weak  ground,  but  he  does  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  ’master'  plan  which  developed  into 
the  Revolt#  The  leaders  of  the  peasants,  he  says,  were  accustomed  to  meet 
in  London  to  get  into  touch  with  the  city  proletariat#  They  were  also 
aided  by  some  of  the  London  aldermen  who  would  give  them  useful  advice# 

It  was  their  reliance  upon  London  support  ensuring  an  easy  entrance  into 
the  city  that  decided  these  leaders  when  the  time  was  ripe  to  march  upon 
London#  The  rebels  in  both  the  north  and  the  south  were  linked  by 
messengers  sent  into  the  various  counties*  When  spontaneous  resistance 
to  the  poll-tax  collection  broke  out,  these  leaders  felt  the  time  had  come. 
They  sent  out  the  signal  for  the  rising  and  the  march  upon  London.22 

Charles  Oman  criticizes  this  theory  of  a  planned  revolt#  He 
argues  that  there  are  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  central 
committee  of  malcontents#  The  leaders  who  emerged  in  the  various  regions 
where  trouble  developed  were  chosen  hastily  and  perhaps  at  random#  The 
only  one  with  more  than  a  local  fame  before  the  rising  was  John  Ball. 
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And  while  he  had  been  preaching  and  spreading  discontent  for  the  last 
twenty  years  he  was  in  prison  when  the  Revolt  started*  Trevelyan  has 
been  misled  by  the  name  ‘the  Great  Society*  (Magna  Societas)* 

This  term  was  applied  in  a  few  cases,  especially  in  Norfolk,  by 
the  rebels  to  themselves,  but  investigation  shows  no  signs  of  any  widespread 
revolutionary  group.  Powell,  in  his  The  Rising  in  East  Anglia,  notes  that 
on  June  lUth  a  Lincolnshire  man,  George  Dunsby,  came  into  Bury  St*  Edmunds 
as  “messenger  of  the  great  society  (nuncius  magnae  socle tatis)  “  where  be 
called  on  all  men  to  rise*  Oman  rejects  Powell’s  inference  from  this  that 
there  was  “an  organization  extending  as  far  as  the  Humber* “23 

Oman  admits  that  religious  mendicants,  workers,  vagrants,  outlaws, 
and  others  were  constantly  moving  about  England,,  Probably  these  did  foment 
dissension  but  they  were  hardly  the  agents  of  a  definite  organization* 

There  were  ‘conventicles*  in  many  villages  which  were  in  touch  with  others 
nearby,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  all  these  were  a  part  of  a  definite 
organization  with  a  central  committee  of  some  sort* 

If  the  rebels  did  have  such  a  central  committee,  Oman  feels  that 
some  signs  of  this  would  have  been  shown  by  the  towns*  Obviously  nothing 
co-ordinated  the  outbreaks  in  the  urban  areas  for  each  city  or  town  had 
peculiar  grievances  and  peculiar  problems*  Each  town  joined  the  Revolt 
for  reasons  of  its  own* 

At  St*  Albans,  Dunstable,  Bury  St*  Edmunds,  and  Lynn  the  major 
factor  was  the  heavy  hand  of  the  great  monasteries  that  were  the  lords  of 
these  towns*  Monastic  overlords  were  notoriously  slow  to  grant  municipal 
liberties,  and  the  Revolt  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns  to  free  themselves  from  galling  restrictions* 
However,  in  other  towns  where  municipal  liberties  had  been  gainec  dieady. 
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the  struggle  between  the  small  governing  oligarchy  and  the  proletariat 
was  the  basis  for  revolt*  The  proletariat  joined  the  revolution  to  end 
the  rule  of  the  town  oligarchy  as  well  as  to  settle  personal  quarrels 
and  old  grudges*  There  is  nothing  to  link  together  all  the  towns  and 
little  to  link  any  one  of  them  with  the  rural  aspirations  that  led  to  the 
Revolt  in  the  counties© 

London,  of  course,  with  its  complex  economic  life,  had  little  in 
common  with  either  the  other  towns  or  the  rural  areas*  It  was  in  a  class 
by  itself*  The  industrial  development  of  the  city,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  of  which  this  development  brought,  created  within  the  city 
guilds  of  great  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  a  large  class  of  skilled 
artisans  on  the  other*  The  employers  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
artisan  from  reaching  the  enviable  position  of  master,  placing  before  the 
aspirant  to  the  mastership  all  kinds  of  artificial  obstacles*  To  protect 
themselves  the  artisans,  whether  apprentices  or  journeymen,  organized 
their  own  societies*  The  latter  clashed  with  the  city  guilds  when  the 
guilds  attempted  to  enforce  the  Statutes  of  Labourers* 

Beside  this  large  group  of  skilled  workers,  there  was  an  even  larger 
group  of  unskilled  labourers  who  lived  on  the  verge  of  starvation*  With 
nothing  to  lose,  the  labourers  joined  any  effort  that  might  improve  their 
lot.  These  people,  in  large  measure,  were  responsible  for  the  attacks  upon 
foreigners  engaged  in  commercial  activities  whom  they  considered  to  deprive 
Londoners  of  work  and  wages* 

Oman  feels  that  it  is  obvious  that  between  London  and  the  rest  of 
the  areas  of  revolt  the  connection  was  of  the  weakest*  No  one  coulc.  have 

worked  London  into  a  planned  uprising* 

Like  Trevelyan,  Oman  examines  the  preamble  to  the  Statutes  of 
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Labourers  of  1377,  which  mentions  the  organized  resistance  of  villeins  to 
customary  services o  Unlike  Trevelyan  he  points  out  a  passage  in  this 
preamble  stating  that  the  resistance  is  based  upon  certain  exemplifications 
(or  copies)  of  entries  from  the  Domesday  Book®  Oman  guesses  that  these 
exemplifications  showed  that  on  certain  manors  in  1085  there  were  only  free 
peasants  and  that  the  peasants  of  those  manors  were  claiming  that  they 
therefore  ought  to  be  free  men,  that  their  freedom  had  been  taken  away 
unjustly  at  some  time  by  some  powerful  lord# 

Oman  shares  the  view  of  Trevelyan  that  Wycliffe  ana  his  followers 
played  no  important  part  in  spreading  unresto  He  points  out  that  one  of 
the  most  hated  of  the  aristocrats,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  the  patron  of  Vfy-cliffe 
and  that  in  the  districts  where  Wycliffe’ s  influence  seems  to  have  been 
the  strongest  in  1381  there  was  no  rebellion#2^  Indeed,  in  Oman’s  opinion, 
the  rising  was  a  secular  one.  No  attacks  were  made  upon  the  clergy  as 
clergy  although  attacks  were  made  upon  them  as  landlords.2^ 

While  some  historians  are  concerned  solely  with  the  economic  causes 
of  the  Revolt,  others  have  contributed  valuable  information  for  such  studies 
by  examining  the  whole  economy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  particular 
aspects  of  ito  An  example  is  Miss  B.  H.  Putnam  who  has  concentrated  upon 
a  study  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  and  their  impact  upon  the  manorial 
economy# 

Miss  Putnam  began  with  an  article,  "Justices  of  Labourers  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,’’2^  which  she  enlarged  into  a  major  study  of  the  Statutes 
of  Labourers.*^  In  the  latter  she  attempts  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  machinery  for  enforcement  of  these  statutes,  and  how  this  machinery 
was  modified  on  the  basis  of  experience.  The  book  contains  as  well  an 
account  of  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  the  labourers,  the  penalties  set  out 
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for  infringements  of  the  statutes,  etc. 

The  Statutes  of  Labourers  attempted  to  draw  up  and  to  enforce  a 
standard  of  wages.  To  ensure  that  there  would  be  convictions,  justices 
were  to  receive  compensation  f  or  their  judicial  work  only  when  convictions 

pQ 

were  made.  The  majority  of  the  justices  of  labour  were  members  of  the 
landed  gentry,  the  people  most  affected  by  rising  labour  costs.  This  also 
increased  the  toughness  with  which  the  statute  would  be  enforced. 

Those  convicted  of  receiving  wages  higher  than  allowed  were  subject 
to  imprisonment,  a  fine,  and  what  was  called  the  "excess. **  Imprisonment, 
was  the  penalty  for  refusal  to  give  customary  services  or  to  honour  a  labour 
contract.  The  fine  was  a  monetary  penalty  whose  amount  would  be  determined 
by  the  justices.  The  excess  was  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
legal  rates  of  wages  received.  The  offender  would  pay  both  the  fine  and 
the  excess  and,  until  he  did  so,  he  was  held  in  prison  unless  he  was  able 
to  provide  adequate  security.  The  fine  was  nowhere  set  down  as  to  amount 
in  the  statute  but  in  practice  it  very  often  equalled  the  excess. 

At  first  the  fines  and  the  excess  went  to  the  crown.  Later,  at 

the  request  of  parliament,  these  were  collected  and  deducted  from  the 

amount  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  parliament  to  the  King  owed  by  the  district 

concerned.  On  this  Miss  Putnam  remarks  that: 

...to  the  employers  of  labour  there  undoubtedly  seera9d  a  peculiar 
fitness  in... fthisj •• .ingenious  device  to  secure  contributions  from 
the  one  class  in  the  community,  the  economic  condition  of  idiich  had 
been  Improved  by  the  plague. ^ 

Undoubtedly  this  practice  increased  the  friction  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  since  indirectly  the  employer  received  the  fines  that  the 
employed  had  to  pay.  One  is  not  surprised  that  many  refused  to  take  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  statute  and  some  even  attacked  the  commissions  of 
justices. 3° 
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Miss  Putnam,  while  she  agrees  that  the  statutes  could  not  prevent 
the  rise  of  wages,  maintains  that  without  the  statutes  wages  would  have 
risen  much  higher  than  they  did*  Oman,  of  course,  had  already  advanced 
this  opinion *31 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  Miss  Putnam's  belief  that  the  statutes 
marked  the  beginnings  of  state  intervention  in  the  old  manorial  system* 

The  regulation  which  limited  the  lord  to  keeping  only  the  number  of  villeins 
that  he  actually  needed  for  his  demesne  land  certainly  supports  her  conten¬ 
tion*  The  procedures  outlined  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  villeins 
bringing  in  the  central  government  and  central  courts  show  that  the 
manorial  courts  no  longer  could  cope  with  changing  economic  conditions® 

Court  procedures  under  the  statutes  Miss  Putnam  shows  reflect  the 
improved  position  of  the  peasant*  Even  the  servile  are  tried  as  if  they 
were  free  men*  Villeins  at  the  quarter  sessions  were  even  allowed  to 
testify  against  their  lords*  The  fact  that  the  lords,  although  they 
received  the  profits  of  justice,  allowed  the  agents  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  measures  against  their  own  tenants  and  did  not  use  their 
manorial  courts,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  old  manorial  system  is 
crumbling*  Miss  Putnam  does  not  think  the  Black  Death  was  a  decisive 
feature  in  the  change*  At  most  it  simply  accelerated  changes  in  economic 
and  social  relations  that  began  much  earlier*  The  Statutes  of  Labourers 
simply  show  what  these  changes  were,  "that  radical  changes  had  occurred, 
ushering  in  a  new  era* "32 

Charles  Petit-Dutaillis  was  one  of  the  first  historians  who  utilized 
the  findings  of  Miss  Putnam*  As  we  have  seen,  he  wrote  a  lengthy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  famous  work  of  Reville.  He  also  produced  his  Studies  Supplemen¬ 
tary  to  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History,  the  second  volume  of  Wiich  deals  at 
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some  length  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt.  In  this  he  was  able  to  make  use 
of  Mss  Putnam’s  researches,  researches  that  had  not  been  published  when 
he  did  his  introduction  to  Revine. 

To  Petit-Dutaillis  the  Black  Death  was  a  turning  point.  It 
hastened  the  developments  in  economic,  political,  and  social  life  that 
culminated  in  the  Revolt.  He  closely  fonows  Miss  Putnam  on  the  Statutes 
of  Labourers  and  their  enforcement,  showing  the  unpopularity  of  the  justices 
of  labourers. ^3  This  being  so,  he  naturally  rejects  the  theory  of  Rogers 
that  the  lords  tried  to  restore  the  customary  services  they  had  commuted 
when  the  Black  Death  decimated  the  labour  supply.  He  believes  with  Miss 
Putnam  that  they  stood  solidly  behind  the  justices  of  labour. 

In  the  urban  areas,  he  has  more  to  say  than  Miss  Putnam.  Here, 
while  the  wages  of  artisans  trebled,  he  does  not  feel  that  this  affected 
the  relations  between  master  and  workmen.  Most  masters  still  worked  with 
their  own  hands,  they  were  close  to  their  workers,  and  all  had  the  common 
aim  of  increasing  profits.  The  Statutes  of  Labourers  broke  this  accord. 

The  artisans  regarded  them  with  the  utmost  hostility.  They  refused  to  work 
for  masters  who  would  not  pay  wages  above  and  beyond  those  decreed  in  the 
statutes.  They  broke  contracts  with  their  masters  and  organized  themselves 
into  leagues*  These  people  soon  became  "the  potential  allies  of  the  rural 
rebels 

Petit-Dutaillis  attempts  to  explain  the  participation  in  the  Revolt 
of  many  of  the  lower  clergy.  The  Black  Death  decimated  the  lower  clergy 
and  the  most  severely  hit  were  the  parish  priests  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  sick  in  the  performance  of  their  parochial  duties.  There  soon 
was  such  a  shortage  of  priests  that  none  could  be  found  in  many  cases  to 
administer  to  the  dying. ^  To  meet  the  shortage  extraordinary  measures 
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were  taken.  Young  clerks  without  learning  were  ordained  and  the 
illiteracy  of  the  lower  clergy  assumed  scandalous  proportions.  With  the 
rise  in  prices  following  the  plague,  the  lower  clergy  could  hardly  subsist 
on  their  old  stipends.  Many  left  their  charges  and  "bands  of  vagabonds 
in  ho3.y  orders"  traversed  the  highways  inciting  the  people.  Without  the 
ideas  of  people  such  as  these  the  Revolt  would  not  have  taken  place .-3° 

In  his  introduction  to  RaviHe1  s  Soule vement.  Petit-Dutaillis 
stresses  the  importance  of  ideas.  When  he  had  given  what  he  took  to  be 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  causes  ctf  the  rising,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

Mais  elles  n'auraient  point  suffi  peut-etre  &  mettre  en  mouvement 
less  masses  populaires,  si  les  esprits  n'avient  pas  ete  dans  un 
etat  d'excitation  r£volutionaire  que  la  litterature  poetique, 
politique  et  theologique  de  l'gfpoque  nous  fait  clairement  aperc^evoir, 
et  dont  elle  est  meme  la  grande  partie  responsable.37 

Although  Wycliffe  defended  the  existing  social  order,  and  appealed 
to  the  villeins  to  practise  submission  and  resignation,  Petit-Dutaillis 
points  out  that  he  did  violently  denounce  the  excessive  riches  of  the 
prelates  and  the  monks.  He  preached  often  on  such  th ernes  in  London  and 
unwittingly  became  a  "fauteur"  or  fomentor,  of  revolution  just  as  Langland 
was.  The  poet  was  just  as  conservative  as  Wycliffe,  but  he  too  attacked 
the  wrongs  committed  by  the  rich  and  the  strong.  The  name  of  the  hero 
in  his  poem.  Piers  Plowman,  became  a  sort  of  slogan  for  the  insurgents  in 

1181  o 

Petit-Dutaillis  also  contends,  on  the  basis  of  sermon  literature 
discovered  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  R^ville,  that  many  very  orthodox 
preachers  of  the  time,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  John  Ball  or  Wycliffe  '  s 
’Poor  Priests,'  preached  sermons  that  were  quite  inflammatory.  Irue, 
these  men  did  not  advocate  rebellion,  but  they  drew  attention  to  tne  great 
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injustices  of  the  time 
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The  first  detailed  exploration  of  pulpit  literature  is  that  of 
G*  R.  Owst,  Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Medieval  England, 39  which  the  author 
terns  "a  neglected  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  letters  and  of  the 
English  people*"  It  is  Owst's  contention  that  one  cannot  understand 
medieval  social  history  without  an  understanding  of  the  sermons  heard  by 
medieval  people*  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  preaching  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  Revolt* 

Owst  points  out  that,  aside  from  almost  incidental  remarks  made  by 
Reville  and  Petit-Dutaillis,  nothing  had  been  done  on  sermon  literature 
and  its  importance  before  his  own  work*  One  would  gather  that  indictments 
on  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  great  are  confined  to  the  poorer 
strata  of  the  clergy,  despite  the  known  utterances  of  the  famous  preacher. 
Bishop  Brinton  of  Rochester,  or  the  friar  John  Waldeby,  another  well-known 
preacher.  Both  of  these,  although  strong  supporters  of  the  existing  order, 
lashed  out  at  the  vices  of  the  privileged*  Trevelyan’s  statement:  "Wycliffe 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  could  see  both  the  rights  of  the  lords  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  peasants,"^  is  to  Owst  sheer  nonsense*  This  sentence  he 
feels  summarizes  the  "attitude  of  the  whole  orthodox  pulpit  of  Wycliffe's 
own  day„ukl 

Many  of  the  doctrines  imputed  to  Wycliffe,  in  the  opinion  of  Owst, 
were  things  generally  accepted  by  the  clergy  and  their  expression  was  a 
pulpit  commonplace*  The  couplet  beginning  "Mien  Adam  delv8d  and  Eve  span" 
was  not  original  with  John  Ball  but  a  great  preachers'  favourite*  It  was 
used  in  homilies  to  scorn  the  vice  of  Pride,  to  point  out  the  emptiness 
of  human  boasting*  Owst  gives  a  variant  of  it  as  used  by  the  celebrated 
mystic  Richard  Rolle*  Brinton1 s  sermons  abound  in  the  ridicule  of  feudal 
pride  and  depict  the  horrors  that  will  be  undergone  by  the  mighty  who 
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oppress  the  poor  on  the  day  of  judgement* 

Of  course,  as  Owst  points  out,  the  orators  of  the  church,  while 
hostile  to  class  warfare  and  opposed  to  earthly  revenge,  were  "unconsciously 
formulating  a  revolutionary  charter  of  grievances*"^  It  was  dangerous  to 
condemn  the  powerful  without  anticipating  that  many  listeners  were  not 
prepared  to  leave  their  punishment  to  God  alone*  Yet,  when  the  storm  was 
over,  the  sermons  continued  unchanged*  As  Owst  puts  its  "No  political 
storm,  no  civil  earthquake,  so  it  seems,  could  ever  shake  that  citadel  of 
unchanging  tradition,  the  medieval  pulpit *"^3 

To  Owst  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  was  no  more  inflammatory  than 
that  of  very  respectable  members  of  the  clergy,  even  members  of  the  higher 
clergy*  He  even  feels  that  Langland’ s  Piers  Plowman  is  in  no  sense  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  departure  from  the  sermons  of  the  orthodox*^  The  general 
preaching  of  the  period  bolstered  the  rising  and  people  like  Ball  have 
received  undue  attention* 

This  new  approach  has  not  been  accepted  without  challenge*  Anthony 
Steel,  in  his  life  of  Richard  II,  refuses  to  explain  every  problem  of  medieval 
England  by  using  only  sermon  collections*  Owst,  while  he  considers  the 
impact  of  preaching  upon  Hie  masses  to  have  been  a  decisive  feature  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolt,  admits  that  pulpit  denunciations  were  much  the  same 
after  the  Revolt  as  before*  Steel  notes  tnis  and  suggests  that  the 
influence  of  the  sermon  must  be  exaggerated  by  Owst* 

Owst  explains  the  attacks  by  the  mob  upon  foreign  merchants  in 
London  during  the  Revolt  as  a  result  of  attacks  upon  such  merchants  from 
the  pulpit*  As  Steel  points  out  he  gives  no  examples  of  such  sermons  and 
therefore  this  theory  may  be  dismissed*  Steel  feels  that  ordinary  lay 
jealousies  are  enough  to  explain  these  attacks  without  recourse  to  sermon 
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literature©  This  is  the  view  of  H©  B*  Workman  who,  in  his  biography  of 
John  Wycliffe,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  causes  of  the  Revolt©^ 

Finally,  Steel  attacks  the  notion  of  Owst  that  “the  great  judgement 
theme  of  revenge"  in  contemporary  sermons  had  much  effect  on  bringing  about 
the  rising©  As  he  points  out,  this  had  been  a  sermon  staple  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years*  Why  was  it  suddenly  so  effective?  If  the  oppressed 
classes  had  nourished  thoughts  of  revenge  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
they  were  surprisingly  lenient  in  their  "great  judgement© 

In  more  positive  matters.  Steel  draws  attention  to  the  rise  cf  the 
baronial  council  as  a  factor  in  the  Revolt©  With  the  decay  of  the  manor 
and  the  manorial  court,  and  the  justices  of  labour  contributing  much  to  the 
reduction  of  the  importance  of  the  latter,  the  centre  for  the  administration 
of  a  great  estate  became  the  council  of  the  noble©  This  consisted  of  legal 
experts,  important  estate  officials  such  as  the  steward,  some  of  the  more 
important  tenants  and,  in  some  instances,  even  royal  officials  such  as 
serge ants -at-law  or  judges©  To  this  went  any  case  of  importance  involving 
customary  tenants 0 

In  the  manorial  court  a  tenant,  to  some  extent,  had  been  protected 

by  the  "custom"  of  the  manor  which  everyone  knew©  In  the  baronial  council 

cases  were  decided  by  principles  that  often  were  completely  opposed  to  the 

old  "custom."  The  experts  who  gave  these  decisions,  consequently,  were 

hated  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rebels  were  out  to  burn  all  legal 

J  ft 

documents  and  to  exterminate  all  the  lawyers  they  could  find© 

Like  many  other  historians.  Steel  attaches  great  significance  to 
what  might  be  termed  "Revolutionary  Literature©"  Piers  Ploughman  is 
generally  accepted  as  such  but  Steel  adds  the  Robin  Food  ballads,  mentioning 
in  particular  the  "Litel  Geste  of  Robin  Hood"  and  "Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter©" 
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In  this  classification  he  places  as  well  the  lfTale  of  Gamelin,”  once 
attributed  to  Chaucer  but  now  known  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  date<>^9 

Steel’s  thesis  is  that  the  Revolt  was  due  primarily  to  the  in¬ 
creased  self-consciousness  of  the  politically-depressed  classes*  This 
self-consciousness  was  developed  partly  by  sermon  literature  (as  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  G.  R.  Owst)  but  also  by  the  decay  of  the  manorial  system,  the 
spread  of  lay  education,  annoyance  with  the  central  government,  and  a 
dawning  sense  of  nationality* 

To  date  we  have  considered  mainly  British  historians  of  the  Revolt, 
with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Reville  and  of  Petit-Butaillis*  The  Russians 
have  made  a  great  contribution  through  the  work  of  D.  M.  Petrushevsky. 

His  book,  Vostaniie  Wota  Taylera.ffi  or  the  Uprising  of  Walt  Tyler,  considered 
by  many  as  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  subject, has  never  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English* 

The  main  thesis  of  Petrushevsky  is  that  the  Revolt  broke  out  without 
any  previously  prepared  plan  and  was  entirely  unexpected,  even  to  the  parti¬ 
cipants  themselves.  There  was  no  organized  conspiracy*  What  organization 
there  was,  as  well  as  the  program,  came  after  the  clash  between  the  people 
of  Essex  and  the  tax  collectors* 

The  oppressive  measures  of  the  central  government  and  its  agents, 
according  to  Petrushevsky,  finally  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  masses* 
j>  very  strained  political  situation  developed  which  needed  but  a  spark  to 
cause  an  explosion*  This  spark  was  the  collection  of  the  poll— taxo 

The  initial  impetus  of  the  Revolt  was  political  but  soon  the  rising 
turned  into  a  protest  of  the  masses  against  the  feudal  system  in  the  name 
of  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  freedom  of  labour,  the  freedom  of 
land-holding  and  of  trade*  The  fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents 
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there  were  some  representatives  of  the  ruling  classes  does  not  change  this. 

The  political  program  of  the  insurgents,  maintains  Petrushevsky, 
was  vague;  the  political  reforms  suggested  bear  the  primitive  character 
one  would  expect  from  the  political  immaturity  of  the  insurgents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  social  reforms  suggested  were  of  outstanding  clarity.  These 
would  substitute  for  one  well-defined  order  another  equally  well-defined 
and  the  substitution  was  indeed  possible.  The  definite  character  of  the 
reforms  desired  shows  that  what  was  asked  had  long  been  pondered  by  the 
rebels  who  took  advantage  of  an  unexpected  political  uprising  to  implement 
their  long-ripened  social  ideas. 

No  study  of  the  Revolt  itself  will  show  how  these  ideas  were 
developed.  For  this  development  one  must  study  the  history  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years*  Such  a  study,  maintains  Petrushevsky,  makes  it  possible  to 
see  that  the  social  ideas  of  the  insurgents  were  in  keeping  with  the 
economic  and  social  developments  taking  place  in  that  period**  To  understand 
the  Revolt  one  must  understand  this  period  and  its  importance  in  the 
economic  and  social  evolution  of  fourteenth  century  England. 

Initially  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  no  economic  reason  to  destroy 
the  manorial  system  by  the  commutation  of  services.  The  economic  possibi¬ 
lities  of  his  estate  were  severely  limited  by  the  limitations  of  the  rural 
economy  as  a  whole,  so  that  any  change  would  be  accidental  rather  than 
designed.  Some  commutation  was  found  very  early  in  manorial  history  but 
it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  peasants  in  any  number  were 
paying  money  instead  of  carrying  out  customary  work  on  the  demesne  land 
of  the  lord.  At  that  time  the  development  of  the  English  economy  brought 
in  an  increasing  use  of  money  which  the  lord  was  anxious  to  acquire  for 
the  purchase  of  luxury  goods.  He  therefore  encouraged  commutation. 
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Once  the  practice  of  commutation  had  become  widespread  the 
economic  organization  of  the  manor  began  to  disintegrate*  When  the  manor 
began  to  disintegrate  the  lord  had  no  particular  interest  in  preserving 
what  remained  of  the  old  agrarian  structure  and  the  regulated  life  that 
this  had  involved*  The  demesne  land  of  the  lord,  no  longer  worked  by  the 
villeins  of  the  manor  as  one  of  their  obligations  to  the  lord,  became 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  an  outside  supply  of  labour* 

As  a  result,  a  working-class  developed  which  was  not  bound  by 
manorial  divisions*  More  and  more  this  working-class  came  to  realize  its 
own  interests  which  could  not  be  those  of  the  lords*  The  lords  of  the 
manors,  on  the  other  hand,  became  less  and  less  interested  in  the  life  of 
their  local  peasant  communities  since  they  no  longer  depended  upon  those 
communities  for  the  working  of  their  demesne  lands* 

A  further  disruption  of  the  manor  came  with  the  buying  up  of  lands 
by  one  villein  from  another,  or  the  short  term  leasing  of  one  villein’s 
land  by  another.  The  old  system  of  allotments  no  longer  could  apply  and 
a  petty  peasant  middle  class  began  to  develop* 

The  manor,  therefore,  by  the  time  of  the  Black  Death,  was  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  profound  change.  According  to  Petrushevsky,  the  plague 
produced  a  labour  crisis  which  was  a  turning  point  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  England. 

The  labour  legislation  designed  to  meet  the  crisis  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  the  workers*  Desperate  for  labour  the  employers 
were  competing  for  what  labour  there  was  no  matter  what  the  statute  saido 
The  Statute  of  Labourers  simply  did  not  take  into  account  actual  economic 
facts;  it  adhered  to  the  old  medieval  principles  of  economic  ethics  and 
opposed  the  free  interplay  of  economic  interests;  it  reflected  an  economy 
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that  was  on  the  decline  and  ignored  the  new  social  and  economic  system 
that  was  emerging# 

Petrushevsky  thinks  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  bears  an  anti- 
feudal  stamp  since  it  divides  the  population  into  the  purely  economic 
categories  of  employers  and  workers#  The  disintegration  of  the  manor, 
which  was  ending  the  dependence  of  the  manorial  lord  upon  serfdom  for  the 
working  of  his  demesne  land,  was  also  destroying  economic  feudalism,  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  liquidation  of  servile  tenures#  This  was  furthered 
by  the  labour  legislation  which  took  over  some  of  the  prerogatives  the  lord 
had  exercised  over  his  serfs  and  assigned  them  to  royal  justices#  On  the 
other  hand,  Petrushevsky  asserts  that  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  saw  the  lords  endeavouring  to  buttress  their  privileged  position 
in  a  feudal  reaction# 

If  the  labour  legislation  developed  in  the  masses  hostile  feelings 
for  the  government  and  its  officials,  the  feudal  reaction  aroused  in  the 
same  masses  a  desire  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  the  old  social  order® 

As  Petit-Lutaillis  wrote:  "England  was  full  of  inflammable  material  and 
at  the  mercy  of  a  spark* With  this  theory  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  uprising  of  1381  was  spontaneous  and  the  purely  political  nature  of 
the  initial  disturbances  gave  way  to  the  social  with  the  insurgents  demand¬ 
ing  an  end  to  serfdom  in  its  legal  and  economic  aspects o 

The  Peasants’  Revolt  has  been  subject  to  a  Marxist  interpretation 
by  R.  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan*  In  their  book.  The  English  Rising  of  1381, 
these  two  scholars  seek,  as  they  put  it,  'to  redress  the  balance'  given 
by  previous  interpretations.  R#  H.  Hilton  wrote  the  first  portion  dealing 
with  causes  and  to  him  the  Revolt  was  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  a  decaying  order  of  society.  The  Revolt  was  no  chance  uprising 
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"but  an  outcome  of  a  number  of  complicated  and  interrelated  antagonisms," 
at  the  basis  of  which  lay  the  struggle  between  feudal  lord  and  serf. 

To  present  what  he  considers  to  be  a  'true*  picture  of  the  rising, 
Hilton  describes  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  fourteenth-century 
England o  This  he  must  do  since 

•••the  superstructure  of  ideas  and  institutions  which  had  evolved 
from  the  mode  of  production  in  this  society  -  the  political  and 
legal  institutions,  the  religious  and  social  organizations,  the 
political  theories  and  social  ideas  of  the  different  classes  - 
all  played  their  part  in  the  struggle.* *52 

In  his  analysis  Hilton  produces  nothing  new  but  he  puts  what  he 
says  into  Marxist  language.  Thus,  when  he  mentions  the  economic  decline 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  he  describes  this  as  a  symptom  of  the  gradual 
stagnation  of  the  mode  of  production* 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Hilton’s  analysis  is  his  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  ideas.  The  prevailing  ideas  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  those  of  the  ruling  elements  in  the  existing  society*  However,  since 
that  society  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  even  the  ideas  of  the  ruling 
classes  acted  as  dissolvents.  Heresy  was  spread  not  only  by  the  poor  and 
oppressed  but  also  by  the  great  and  even  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  heretical  ideas*  Wycliffe,  according  to  Hilton, 
was  typical  in  a  dissolving  society  and  his  ideas  were  bound  to  find 
supporto  They  undermined  the  international  church,  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  feudal  society,  and  the  attack  upon  the  Church  was  very  important  in 
the  dying  of  the  old  order* 

One  cannot  ignore  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  the  Peasants' 
Revolt.  However,  as  M.  Hastings  so  well  put  it,  "doctrinaire  raarxist  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Peasant  Rising  of  1381  and  its  background  does  not  seem 
to  have  added  significantly  to  our  understanding  of  the  event* "53  This 

sums  up  very  succinctly  the  Marxist  contribution  noted  briefly  above* 
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Reference  for  Chapter  IIJ 


^Anon#  Chron»fl  ppol33-3U;  Chrono  Angl«,  p#28l;  Knighton,  p#130# 
2 

R.  G.  Collingwood,  Ideas  of  History,  2nd  edo  rev*  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  195&) ;  p *55^ 

^Chrono  Angl»,  pp# 280-81#  He  states  plainly  of  ex  posteris 
elucescit* 


^Ibido  ,  po3Ho  "Nec  fuit  alius  cornutus  qai  volebat,  vel  sudebat, 
tantis  malis  occurrere,  et  filios  perfidos  correptione  debits  castigare#" 


\Ibid*,  Po3Ho  "Alii  peccatis  dominorum  ascribebant  causairi  malorum, 
qui  in  Dean  erant  fictae  fideij  nan  quidam  illoram  credebant,  ut  asseritur, 
nullum  Deum  esse,  nihil  esse  sacramentum  altaris,  nullan  post  mortem 
re  s  u  r  ec  t  i  o  nerru  " 


In  fact  Kent  was  the  county  where  villeinage  was  almost  unknown# 

•7 

'Froissart!  X,  9ho  "et  pour  la  grant  aisse  et  craisse  ou  li  menus 
peuples  d* Engle tier e  gratoit  et  vivoit,  s’esmut  et  esleva  ceste  rebellion* oo" 

® Ibido ,  po96*  "et  si  n’avons  souverain  a  qui  nous  nos  puissons 
plaindre  ne  qui  nous  en  vosist  oir  ne  droit  faire*" 

^It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  the  chroniclers  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  p*30,  mentions  the  Black  Death  and 
Chronicon  Angliae,  p#27,  limits  the  account  of  the  plague  to  a  few  facts* 
Knighton,  pp#6l-65,  is  the  only  chronicler  who  devotes  considerable  space 
to  describe  the  plague  (pestis  dolorosa)  and  the  economic  changes  that  it 
brought  about# 

^°James  Edwin  Thorald  Rogers  (1825-90)  is  the  author  of  the  first 
important  work  in  the  field  of  economic  historyo  He  is  the  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  English  rural  history*  His  book:  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England  appeared  in  7  vols*  in  Oxford  (1866-1902) o 

^W.  Stubbs’  Constitutional  History  of  England,  pp»U75 >  U76,  and 
Ch*  Petit-Dutaillis*  Studies  Supplementary  to  Stubbs’  Constitutional  History, 

II,  256-57 * 

12W.  Stubbs,  op#  cit#,  II,  1*71-78* 

^D.  Petrushevsky,  Vosstaniie  Wota  Taylera,  tretie,  vnov’  pererabotannoe 
izdaniie  (Moskva:  1927)#  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rising  Petrushevsky 
tries  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  Revolt  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  agrarian 
societies  in  the  fourteenth  century# 
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^T.  W.  Page,  Die  Umwandlangen  der  Frohndienste  In  Geltrenten  in 
den  oestlichen  mittleren  and  sndlichen  Graftschaften  fenglands  (lb97)»  An 
English  edition  of  this  book  under  the  name  The  End  of  villainage  in 
England  was  published  in  1900® 

J.  Ashley,  Introduction  to  English  Economic  History  and  Theory, 

2  volso  (London:  1888-1893) • 

^A.  Reville,  Le  Soule vement  des  Travailleurs  d'Anpleterre,  p0 XXIII* 
Ch*  Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies  Supplementary  to  Stubbs'  Constitutional 
History,  H,  258. 

*^G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe,  pp0191-92* 

°Eileen  Power  in  '’Peasant  Life  and  Rural  Conditions,"  Cambridge 
Medieval  History  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1932),  VII,  73k,  elaborated 
on  the  lords'  pressure  to  implement  -the  Statute  of  Labourers0  The  author 
contends  that  the  small  landowners  who  felt  much  more  the  effect  of  the 
rise  of  wages  than  the  rich  landowner,  were  strongly  demanding  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers# 

1?G.  M.  Trevelyan,  op#  cit«,  p.195* 

^^When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
'Who  was  then  a  gentleman? 

2^G.  M.  Trevelyan,  op.  cit.,  pp*193-9k° 

^^Ibid., pp. 202-209®  Trevelyan  apparently  had  support  for  his 
views  in  Jr.  Powell's  Rising  in  East  Anglia e,  see  p<>57* 

23S.  Powell,  op»  cit.,  p.57* 

2k  a..  ReVille,  Le  Soule vement  des  Travailleurs  d'Angleterre,  p.LXIV 
Ch.  Petit-Dutaillis  in  his  Introduction  to  this  book  had  earlier  put  for¬ 
ward  this  fact# 

2^C.  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt  of  1381,  pp*5~2i  passim# 

E.  Putnam,  "Justices  of  Labourers  in  the  Fourteenth  Century," 
EHR,  Vol.  XXI  (1906) « 

27g.  E.  Putnam,  The  Enforcement  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  During 
the  First  Decade  After  the  Black  Death  131*9-1359  (New  Yorkl  Columbia 
University,  190b) « 

2^B.  E.  Putnam,  The  Enforcement  of  the  Statutes,  p*k8. 
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29Ibid*,  p.99. 

^Ibid* ,  po?6* 

31 

C*  Oman,  The  Great  Revolt ,  p*7« 

E.  Putnam,  The  Enforcement  of  the  Statutes  of Lab ou re rs ,  p#223* 

33Ch*  Petit-Dutaillis,  Studies,  XI,  26U-69* 

3^A.  Reville,  Le  Soulevement  des  Travaillears,  pp*XXVI-XXVII. 
Petit-Dutaillis  in  his  Introduction  to  this  work  mentions  that  the  articles 
of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  hit  the  merchants  of  victuals  forbidding  them 
to  raise  the  prices  of  food.  This,  he  remarks,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
among  the  rebels  was  a  considerable  number  of  bakers  and  brewers* 

3^Knighton,  p*63,  describes  the  shortage  of  the  clergy  during  the 
Black  Death,  that  caused  many  churches  to  be  closed  and  mentions  that  to 
get  a  chaplain  one  had  to  pay  exorbitant  sums  of  money* 

J*  Jusserand  in  English  Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
trans.  L*  T*  Smith  (Londons  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1909) ,p*272 ,  attributed 
great  importance  to  the  wayfaring  of  various  bands  of  vagabonds  in  the 
Peasants'  Revolt  and  asks  the  question  "why  was  the  Jacquerie  in  France 
a  common  and  powerless  rising  compared  to  the  English  Revolt?"  He  answers 
that  "the  reasons,  are  manifold,  but  one  of  the  chief  was  the  absence  of 
a  class  of  wayfarers  as  strong  and  as  numerous  as  that  of  England,," 

J  A.  Reville,  Le  Soulevement,  pp«LVIIX-LIX* 

36 Ibid*,  pp oLXV-LXV III* 

3^G.  R.  Owst,  Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Medieval  England,  2nd  ed« 
rev*  (Oxford:  Basil  B1 ackwell,  1961)7  First  printed  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  1933« 

^G.  Trevelyan,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wyeliffe,  p*202. 

^G.  R*  Owst,  op,  cit* ,  p*259« 

^2Ibid*,  p*295» 

^3roid*,  p*309* 

^Ibido,  pp#  51*8-1*9  • 

^A*  Steel,  Richard  II,  po70* 
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^H.  B.  Workman,  John  V/ycliffe  (Oxford:  1926),  pp«221-l;5o 

^A«  Steel,  op*  cit*,  p<,73« 

^Ibid.,  pp  *61-62* 

^^Ibid» 9  p*68. 

^]).  Mo  Petrushevsky,  Vosstaniie  Wota  Taylera,  Tretie,  vnovf 
pererabotannoie  izdaniie  (Moskva':  19277  •  This  is  the  3rd  revised 
edition*  The  book  was  first  published  in  1901*  M*  Postan  in  "The 
Manor  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,"  Economic  History  Review.  Second  Series, 

Vol*  III  (1950-1991) ,  p*120,  n*2,  considers  Petrushevsky1 s  book  to  be 
the  most  important  work  on  agrarian  history  of  medieval  England  ever 
written  in  any  language* 

^Gh «  Petit-DutaHlis,  Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubbs* 
Constitutional  History,  II,  278* 

*2R.  H.  Hilton  and  H.  Fagan,  The  English  Rising  of  13Sl»  Pol3«> 

^%argaret  Hastings,  "High  History  or  Hack  History:  England  in 
the  Later  Middle  Ages,"  Speculum ,  A  Journal  of  Medieval  Studies,  XXXVI 
(1961),  239« 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RESULTS  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PEASANTS’  REVOLT 

Historians  who  concern  themselves  with  the  Peasants’  Revolt  devote 
less  attention  and  space  to  the  results  of  the  insurrection  than  to  other 
aspects  of  it#  A  divergence  exists  in  the  views  put  forward  on  the  re¬ 
sults  but  this  is  not  a  great  one#  All  historians  do  agree  that  the 
Revolt  could  not  and  should  not  have  been  successful#^ 

Since  the  contribution  of  the  chroniclers  is  very  modest,  we  need 
say  little  about  the  results  as  they  give  them#  They  saw  only  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  such  as  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  liberties  granted 
by  the  King  at  Mile  End,  first  by  Richard  himself  and  then  more  solemnly 
by  the  King  in  Parliament#  Walsingham  and  Knighton,  still  dealing  really 
with  immediate  results,  go  a  bit  further  than  most.  They  describe  the 
stay  of  Lancaster  in  Scotland  during  the  Revolt, his  reflections  there  on 
his  past  life,  and  his  humble  request  to  the  King  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  England.  These  events  illustrate  the  loss  of  prestige  that  the  Duke 
suffered  during  the  Revolt,  a  loss  which  reduced  his  role  in  affairs  of 
state  thereafter#  Stubbs  accepts  this  judgement  and  ascribes  the  sudden 
decline  of  the  Duke's  political  power  to  the  events  of  1381* 

Turning  to  the  modem  historical  approach,  Stuobs  professes  to 
adopt  Rogers'  economic  conclusions  and  maintains  that  "the  results  of  the 
rising  were  of  marked  importance."  While  the  villeins  suffered  a  crush¬ 
ing  defeat,  the  Revolt  did  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  villeinage.  Following 
Rogers,  he  attributes  to  the  rising  the  increasing  commutation  of  labour 
services  into  money  payments,  the  leasing  of  parts  of  the  demesne  land  to 
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tenants  and  the  laxity  of  the  lords  in  enforcing  their  rights  in  their 
manorial  courts  and  in  recalling  run-away  serfs  to  bondage*  All  these 
things  increased  the  numbers  of  free  men,  swelled  the  yeomanry  class  and 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  commons  in  Parliament*  After  1381  rural 
society  developed  along  these  lines  and  was  only  modified  externally  by 
the  law  of  settlement  and  the  Elizabeth  poor  laws* 

The  importance  ascribed  by  Stubbs  to  the  Revolt  was  not  accepted 
by  later  historians  without  considerable  modifications*  Indeed  Powell3 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  judge  the  extent  to  which  the  Rising  of  1381 
affected  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes*  The  evidence  he  thought 
does  not  support  the  theory  that  there  was  any  immediate  improvement* 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Powell  examined  two  court  cases  involving 
inhabitants  of  Suffolk  manors  just  after  the  Revolt*  In  one  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Barton  Parva,  who  had  not  been  very  strict  in  enforcing  dues 
owed  to  him  before  1381,  is  seen  to  be  rigidly  enforcing  his  rights  after 
the  Revolt*  In  the  other,  fifteen  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Littlehawe 
in  Thurston,  near  Bury  St*  Edmunds,  came  before  the  Ipswich  Assizes*  Here 
it  was  asserted  that  they,  with  the  advice  and  active  assistance  of  a 
certain  parson,  a  chaplain  and  four  others,  had  refused  their  customary 
services  alleging  that  they  owed  to  their  lord  only  a  rent  of  lid  per  acre* 
The  jury  found  them  guilty  of  withdrawing  their  services,  of  threatening 
the  lord’s  agents,  of  forming  conventicles  and  of  making  collections  of 
money  amongst  themselves  for  their  own  purposes.  Ihe  court  declared  them 
to  be  serfs  and  they  were  ordered  to  pay  fines  that  amounted  to  almost  £3*^ 
Powell  is  very  sympathetic  towards  the  insurgents  but  feels  that 
their  failure  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  long 
run,  the  Revolt  did  have  its  effect.  The  rising  showed  unmistakably  to 
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the  country  at  large  that  the  working  classes  had  ceased  to  be  a  negligible 
entity;  henceforth  their  strength  could  not  be  ignored  with  safety  by  the 
rulers  of  England. ^ 

To  Trevelyan,  the  Revolt  was  only  a  great  incident  in  "the  continuous 
history  of  the  political  and  religious  development  in  England."^  Its 
history  really  belongs  to  the  history  of  labour.  Immediately,  in  seme 
instances  at  least,  it  may  have  retarded  the  growth  of  freedom. 

The  peasantry  were  defeated  but  they  were  far  from  crushed#  Unrest 
and  riots  continued  in  both  town  and  county:  the  spirit  of  resistance  was 
not  broken.  The  lord  began  to  fear  his  serf  and  fear,  Trevelyan  asserts, 
is  a  powerful  motive  for  making  concessions#  He  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  unlikely  to  benefit  from  unwilling  and  forced  labour. 
From  such  fears  and  ideas  perhaps  came  the  modification  of  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  in  1390.  This  abolished  the  uniform  standard  of  wages  and  gave 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  the  power  to  assess  wages  in 
their  own  area.  Trevelyan  thinks  that  this  modification  came  because  the 
rising  had  taught  the  government  to  "respect  the  power  of  the  labourers •"? 

As  for  the  demand  for  the  personal  freedom  of  all  serfs  so  prominent 
in  the  Revolt,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  sweeping  concession  could  not  be 
made.  The  charters  of  Mile  End  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void.  But 
the  process  of  individual  manumissions  continued  and  this,  in  the  long  run, 
brought  about  the  same  result#  By  the  time  of  James  I  "it  became  a  legal 
maxim  that  every  Englishman  was  free#"^  Trevelyan  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  this  process  of  manumission  was  either  accelerated  or  temporarily 
retarded  by  the  Peasants’  Revolt. 

A  very  determined  attack  is  made  by  Petit-butaillis  upon  the  thesis 
of  Stubbs  and  Rogers  that  the  Revolt  accelerated  the  manumission  of  the 
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serfs#  The  numerous  documents  discovered  by  Reville,  he  thinks,  show  that 
1381  brought  no  change  in  the  situation  of  the  peasants  nor  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  their  lords*  The  serf,  to  a  great  extent,  was  still  considered 
to  be  a  piece  of  property  and  if  a  serf  pretended  to  be  free  he  was  brought 
back  to  servitude* °  From  these  documents  Petit-Eutaillis  infers  that  the 
lords  may  have  been  stricter  about  their  rights  after  the  Revolt  than  before* 
He  quotes  from  W*  F.  Maitland's  article,  "The  History  of  a  Cambridgeshire 
Manor, u1^  to  show  that  the  status  of  the  serfs  in  Wilburton  had  not  changed 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II  to  the  end  of  that  of  Richard  II*  In  most 
cases  the  peasants  were  still  performing  personally  their  feudal  obligations 
and  were  still  paying  fines,  such  as  the  merchet® 

The  tightening  up  of  feudal  obligations  may  be  explained  by  the  fear 
that  the  Revolt  inspired®  The  lords  knew  that  their  power  and  privileges 
were  threatened  and  they  met  this  threat  by  increasing  strictness*  The 
decision  taken  in  Parliament  in  November  of  1381  to  cancel  the  Mile  End 
charter  of  the  King  is  but  a  reflection  of  this  attitude® 

If  villeinage  continued  to  disappear  after  1381,  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  serfdom  was  not  the  result  of  the  Revolt®  Rather  it  was  the 
result  of  a  process  begun  long  before  the  Revolt  and  continued  after  it 
was  over*  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  process  may  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  preference  of  the  lords  for  pastures  to  wheat  fields  which  meant 
that  they  had  little  interest  in  the  institution  of  serfdom*11 

The  Revolt  did  not  bring  about  any  change  for  the  working  classes 
in  towns*  After  1381,  and  indeed  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  labour 
laws  and  prices  did  not  show  any  considerable  change  from  before.  Artisans 
continued  to  strive  for  higher  wages* 

In  the  opinion  of  Petit-Dutaillis,  the  insurrection  of  1381  ended 
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neither  the  economic  crisis  nor  the  aspirations  of  the  workers*  The  only 
visible  result  of  the  Revolt  seems  to  have  been  the  unsettling  of  the 
working  class*  Riots  continued,  mansions  were  burned  and  records  destroyed; 
the  upper  classes  feared  a  renewal  of  the  Revolt. 

Petit-Dutaillis '  views  on  the  results  of  the  rising  have  become  the 
ones  most  accepted  by  historians*  Oman  adopts  them  almost  in  their  entirety* 
Indeed,  he  goes  as  far  as  to  say:  "If  we  had  not  the  chronicles  of  Tyler* s 
rising,  we  should  never  have  gathered  from  the  court  rolls  of  the  manors 
that  there  had  been  an  earth-shaking  convulsion  in  138lo"^  Villeinage, 
manorial  grievances  and  the  class  war  within  the  towns  certainly  were  not 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  events  of  1381* 

According  to  A*  Steel  and  H.  F.  Hutchison,  the  most  recent  biographers 
of  Richard  II,  the  Revolt  did  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  personality 
of  the  young  King*  Steel  feels  that  Richard,  brought  by  the  Revolt  to  the 
grips  of  reality,  was  never  the  same  again*  No  matter  what  his  advisors 
might  do  or  say  he  had  learned  that  "he  himself  was  after  all  as  good  a 
man  as  another;"^  before  long  he  would  insist  upon  making  his  own  deci¬ 
sions  and  in  choosing  his  own  advisors*  Hutchison  feels  that  the  King's 
moment  of  glory  at  Smithfield  bred  in  his  youthful  mind  the  confidence  that 
"where  his  relatives  and  guardians  had  failed  he  might  yet  succeed* 

It  seems  that  the  impact  of  the  Revolt  upon  Richard  II  was  expressed  strong¬ 
est  by  M*  McKisack:  "To  Richard  now  growing  to  manhood,  it  j  the  Revolt] 
had  demonstrated  the  unique  position  accorded  by  popular  sentiment  to  the 
person  of  the  King  and  almost  mystical  power  of  his  sovereign  word*"-^ 

Steel  is  the  first  to  note  that  the  Revolt  did  end  the  attempts  of 
the  government  to  tax  the  poor  directly*  Hutchison  and  McKisack  agree: 
the  government  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  poll-tax* 
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The  rising.  Steel  thinks,  shows  the  profound  anti-clericalism  of 
the  poor,  the  general  unrest  of  the  oppressed  classes  and  their  tendency 
towards  violence.  He  feels  that  the  Revolt  marks  the  beginnings  of  a  far- 
off  social  revolution.  Hutchison  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusions.  The 
Revolt  marks  the  emergence  of  the  common  people  as  a  force  in  the  political 
life  of  England  even  though  the  insurrection  gained  them  nothing. 

Collis,  as  one  might  expect,  is  at  least  original  in  what  he  has 
to  say.  The  Revolt  ended  happily  for  the  nobility;  "They  emerged  un¬ 
scathed.  11  No  concessions  were  made.  "For  the  Commons,  time  was  their  only 
friend.11^  Their  descendants  were  successful,  although  they  themselves 
failed. 

To  him,  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  the  Revolt  was  that  the 
commons  foresaw  the  necessity  of  government  by  the  commons.  “By  adopting 
as  their  slogan  'The  King  and  the  Commons  of  England*  they  maae  a  basic 
political  statement  around  which  the  whole  history  of  England  was  to 
revolve. This  idea,  he  claims,  was  a  creation  of  the  archers  of  England 
who  were  the  decisive  force  at  Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Najera.  When  they 
realized  that  they,  not  the  armoured  knights,  had  defeated  tne  forces  of 
France  and  Spain,  there  “came  the  intuition  that  they  were  competent  to 
be  the  rulers  of  England.  The  commons  alone  realized  that  in  them  lay 
the  destiny  of  England.  One  must  admire  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
of  England  which  could  see  ahead  five  hundred  years.  One  admires  even 
more  the  intuition  of  Mr.  Collis  that  this  could  have  been  the  case. 

Wycliffe,  according  to  Collis,  was  far  from  an  original  thinker. 
Brushing  aside  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  Wycliffe' s  theory  of  the 
relation  between  church  and  state  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  Collis 
thinks  that  the  reformer  only  gave  a  philosophical  framework  for  ideas 
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already  current  in  England*  The  commons  of  1381  foreshadowed  not  only  the 
future  constitution  of  England  but  the  Anglican  Church  as  well.'*'' 

Hilton,  representing  the  Marxist  concept  of  the  Revolt,  feels  that 
1381  was  doomed  to  failure.  nA  peasant  victory,  in  the  sense  of  a  durable 
transfer  of  power  to  the  peasants  as  a  class,  was  in  fact  impossible,  then 
as  always*  The  peasantry  cannot,  and  never  has,  become  a  ruling  class 

The  peasants,  by  virtue  of  their  occupation,  were  dispersed  in 
large  areas*  As  a  class,  they  were  in  a  state  of  constant  flux*  The  com¬ 
mutation  of  labour  services  and  the  leasing  by  the  lords  of  portions  of 
their  demesne  land  to  the  richest  of  the  peasant  class  produced  a  class 
differentiation  within  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry*  The  richer  peasants 
became  possible  recruits  to  the  gentry  class.  To  put  state  power  into  the 
hands  of  such  people,  Hilton  asserts,  would  be  inconceivable *  There  was 
no  stable  peasant  element  that  could  represent  the  peasantry  as  a  whole* 

The  failure  of  the  Revolt,  therefore,  is  almost  self-explanatory. 

The  defeat  of  the  insurrection,  according  to  Hilton,  did  not  remove 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  Revolt.  These  continued  to  produce  subsequent 
agrarian  revolts*  Put  together  all  these  revolts  were  an  important  cause 
of  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  feudal  order*  The  Revolt  of  1381,  therefore, 
is  part  of  the  historical  process  which  ended  with  the  disintegration  of 
feudalism. 

E.  A.  Kosminsky,21  a  student  of  English  agrarian  history  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  rising.  Despite  the 
changes  within  the  peasantry  that  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
peasants  were  still  a  single  class  in  1381  and  the  Revolt  at  first  was  simply 
an  anti-feudal  movement.  The  Revolt  itself,  however,  did  produce  some  dif¬ 
ferentiation  for  there  were  two  programs,  one  at  Mile  End  and  one  at 
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Smithfieldo  What  would  be  achieved  by  the  peasantry  would  come  from  their 
stubborn  struggle  to  improve  their  position, not  from  something  spectacular 
like  the  Revolt© 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  of  the  Peasants’  Rising  of  1381  has  been  advanced  greatly 
by  the  modem  historians*  The  documents  discovered  by  Reville,  Powell  and 
others  have  disclosed  many  hitherto  unknown  facts  about  the  rising  and  have 
shed  new  light  on  various  events  and  aspects  of  the  Revolt*  In  some  cases 
the  documents  are  our  only  real  source  of  information,  such  as  on  the 
rising  in  some  parts  of  East  Anglia;  in  others  they  complement  and  correct 
the  accounts  of  the  chroniclers* 

One  should  remember,  however,  that  documents  can  be  misleading  and 
some  even  are  unreliable*  Petit-Dutaillis,  the  editor  of  Reville’ s  important 
work,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  Reville  exaggerated  to  some  extent  the  value 
of  the  judicial  documents  that  he  had  discovered.  "II  est  permis  de  croire,” 
he  wrote,  ’’qu’ilne  faut  pas  accorder  plus  de  credit  aux  deposition  des 
t^moins  aux  actes  d* accusation  et  merne  aux  sentences,  qu’aux  recits  des 
chroniques*’^ 

Dr*  Bertio  Wilkinson  was  the  first  to  give  a  critical  re-evaluation 
of  one  of  the  new  documentary  sources  of  information,  the  Sheriffs’ 
Inquisition  of  1382*^  This  was  an  enquiry  made  at  the  order  of  the  King 
into  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  London  to  the  rebels*  Two 
reports  exist,  one  bearing  the  date  of  November  iith,  1382,  and  the  other 
the  date  of  November  20th  in  the  same  year*  Historians  have  widely  accepted 

the  latter  as  the  official  report  of  the  inquest;  Wilkinson  contends  that 
the  earlier  report  is  the  more  authentic  document* 
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In  his  analysis  of  the  two  documents,  Wilkinson  asserts  that  the 
similarity  between  them  must  be  explained  by  a  common  origin;  they  are  not 
independent  of  each  other.  Indeed,  he  maintains  that  the  latter  report  is 
"simply  a  deliberate  editing  of  the  former* "3 

His  explanation  for  the  two  reports  is  that  the  first  jury  called 
submitted  findings  that  were  held  to  be  too  restrained  and  were  therefore 
considered  to  be  unsatisfactory*  A  second  jury  was  empanelled  and  this 
submitted  the  second  report  stressing  the  treachery  of  alderman  Horne* 

The  alteration,  Wilkinson  feels,  was  made  to  conceal  the  complicity  of  the 
Londoners  with  the  insurgents*  If  he  is  right,  the  chroniclers  are  vindi¬ 
cated*  All  of  these  except  the  writer  of  the  Gontinuatio  Eulogii  assert 
that  the  pressure  of  the  supporters  of  the  rebels  within  the  city  account 
for  the  opening  of  the  gates,  not  the  treachery  of  individuals* 

Wilkinson  thus  has  made  a  case  against  accepting  at  its  face  value 
some  of  the  new  evidence*  It  is  possible  that  a  closer  study  of  some  of 
the  other  documents  may  lead  to  a  further  revision  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Revolt* 

There  exists  always  the  possibility  that  more  documents  await 
discovery*  P*  E*  Russel  did  discover  some  in  the  Aragonese  archives  when 
he  was  working  on  his  book  The  English  Intervention  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  Time  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  II»^  These  showed  that  the  poll-tax 
of  1380  was  to  be  used,  in  part  at  least,  to  finance  the  duke’s  expedition 
to  claim  the  crown  of  Castille.  This  discovery  may  explain  the  rather 
baffling  hatred  of  the  rebels  for  John  of  Gaunt  and  such  incidents  as  the 
destruction  of  his  great  palace,  the  Savoy.  Even  foreign  archives, 
therefore,  may  yield  unexpected  information  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
much  of  major  importance  remains  to  be  discovered* 
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Three  phases  can  be  discerned  in  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
the  Peasants’  Revolt*  The  first  is  linked  with  the  work  of  Rogers  and 
Stubbs  which  attributed  far-reaching  changes  in  the  economic  field  to  the 
Revolt*  The  second  phase,  that  particularly  associated  with  Trevelyan, 
saw  the  Revolt  as  almost  barren  of  results,  a  conclusion  supported  by 
Petit-Dutaillis  and  Oman*  Steel,  Hutchison  and  McKisack  are  much  less 
positive  than  these  historians  in  their  conclusions* 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  future  is  unlikely  to  bring  any 
new  primary  sources  for  the  Peasants’  Revolt  for  the  consideration  of 
historians*  One  hopes  that  the  future  will  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  study  of  the  rising  that  will  reconcile  the  many  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  Revolt  that  now  exist* 
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